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THE GERMANTOWN ROAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY TOWNSEND WARD. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


Part Srxtu. 


In the beginning of the last Walk, p. 2,I gave the loca- 
tion of the Moravian School as on Wagner’s grounds, almost 
opposite Fisher’s Lane. One of those copious and minute 
diaries, kept by the Moravians, says, under the date of 22d 
of May, 1747, “John Bechtel’s house, which we use for a 
school, is next to Theobald Endt’s house, and also near to old 
John Stephen Benezet’s.” Endt’s house is that occupied by 
J. Handsberry, No. 4638. The Endts are mentioned in 
deeds of 1729 and 1745 as saddlers. In the Register at Beth- 
lehem, January, 1742, Endt is given as a clockmaker, but it 
is not probable that he did much in this line. In the early 
part of this century the properties, No. 4630 to No. 4638 in- 
clusive, belonged to a well-known family named Forbes. 
William Forbes erected the house occupied by David H. 
Conyngham. 

A few days after the battle of Germantown the British 
Army began to concentrate in Philadelphia, and closely fol- 
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lowing them as they withdrew, a troop of American horse 
came down the Germantown Road. Reaching Indian Queen 
Lane, this troop overhauled a British surgeon, who was afoot, 
.and who had just dressed the wounds of three prisoners, 
American officers, in the house of Widow Hess. As he was 
about to be captured, W. Fryhoffer intervened, explaining 
the services that had been rendered by him; whereupon he 
was told that he could walk to the city at his leisure. “The 
same troop, advancing a little further, encountered a Quaker- 
looking man in a chaise, who, in trepidation, making a short 
turn at Bowman’s Lane, upset, and thus exposed a large 
basketful of plate. He and his treasure were captured, and 
ordered off to headquarters.” 

The house on the N. E. corner of Indian Queen, or old Bow- 
man’s Lane, and Knox Street, was the last place of residence of 
Louis Rene Jacques Joseph Binel, whose untimely death some 
two years ago was the result of being run over by cars, at 
Fifteenth and Prime Streets. This accomplished Frenchman 
was born in Brittany, where his grandfather, a friend of the 
Marquis de la Rouerie, the Gen. Armand of our Revolution, 
had lived. He had often seen the portrait of the Marquis, 
which yet hangs in one of the town halls of his native pro- 
vince, and, on visiting the Hall of our Historical Society, he 
at once recognized the beautiful one on its walls. Mr. Binel 
was bred to the law. In the year 1856 he visited the Crimea, 
then a seat of war, and at Constantinople made the acquaint- 
ance of Mons. Gardel, whose school for ladies, in Chestnut 
Street above Broad, is well remembered. Mons. Gardel told 
him that he had then retired from the pursuit of teaching, 
and that, after his travels should be ended, it was his inten- 
tion to pass the remainder of his days in Germantown, of 
the charms of which he could not speak too highly. Some 
years now passed by, and the unfortunate Maximilian had 
become Emperor of Mexico. Mr. Binel was appointed by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. as** Legal Adviser under the 
Code Napoleon,” to accompany the new-made Emperor to his 
short-lived empire. When thrones fall there are many ex- 
iles, so, when this one fell, Mr. Binel, recalling the account 
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he had heard of Germantown, at once repaired to the place, 
and there, as a teacher of the French language, passed the 
remainder of his life. His ability was great, as was also his 
capacity for endurance, and these resulted in much advantage 
to his pupils. In conversation with a friend, Mr. Binel said 
it was a part of his duty, in Mexico, to pass an hour or more 
in the morning with their Majesties, explaining what he had 
been performing in the line of his duty. And, in this con- 
nection, he said the Empress, the unhappy Carlotta, seemed 
to be of a much quicker apprehension than the Emperor— 
that she never failed to at once comprehend his meaning, as 
he would explain the defect of some Mexican law, and the 
remedial effect of a proposed article of the Code. 

Further out the lane, nearly as far as to the Township Line 
Road, the land is a level plain, as it also is out Manheim 
Street, as faras Mr. Wister Price’s country seat. Watson says: 
“All the British Infantry were on the commons, about where” 
Col. John Morgan Price’s seat was. This was on Manheim 
Street to the west of Wayne. The large numbers required a 
considerable space, and, therefore, they must also have covered 
the favourable ground on the western part of Indian Queen 
Lane. 

On the north side of Indian Queen Lane is a Potter’s Field, 
situated “ about 152 perches southwestward from the German- 
town Main Street, and purchased for the use of, and as a 
Strangers’ Burying Ground, or Potter’s Field, for all Ger- 
mantown, to serve fora burial place for all strangers, Negroes, 
and Mulattoes as die in any part of Germantown forever.” 
It was purchased on the 23d of July, 1755, for £5.10, and 
contained 140 perches. It lies west of Wayne Street, about 
where Pulaski crosses, and the region about it is called 
“Pulaski Town.” The little piece of land, the Potter’s 
Field, was cut out of the southern side of the large lot, No. 
6, which fell to John Blickers, and whose southern boundary 
is Indian Queen Lane. 

At the 8. E. corner of lot No. 6, which, of course, is the 
8. W. corner of the lane and the Main Street, stands the 
respectable-looking, double house, erected by Joseph Bullock 
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for his residence, and afterwards occupied by his son, Dr. 
Bullock. It is said of this house that it reposes upon the 
foundations of a prior one, the heavy walls and arches of 
which still remain, and that under the ponderous arches 
Christopher Saur cast his first type. The house and lot 
were one of the properties of which the second Saur was 
so unjustly deprived. It is now owned by the “Trinity 
Lutheran Church,” whose edifice stands next north of it, and 
the house is its parsonage, occupied by its minister, the Rev. 
Luther E. Albert, D.D. A house that formerly stood north 
of it, on the ground held by the church, was, near a century 
ago, the residence of Dr. Justus Fox, a worthy citizen of that 
day. He had a son “ Mauney”—Emanuel Fox, who became 
engaged in the manufacture of lampblack. Emanuel’s son, 
George, continued this business, and besides was noted as a 
great fancier of bees. He was the last of the family who 
occupied the paternal domain. These Foxs were so conscien- 
tious in the manufacture of their product, as to have uncon 
sciously added a leaf of laurel to the wreath of Germantown. 
In the language of commerce, the term “Germantown lamp- 
black” is still used to designate the highest grade of that 
article. 

The Trinity Lutheran Church, an offshoot of the early 
Lutheran Church further up the old road, was established in 
1836, and held its first services in a brick building at the 
corner of Main and Mill Streets. On the 28th of February 
of that year, its vestry was installed by the Rev. Dr. Mayer, 
of the Church in Race Street below Sixth. Its first pastor 
was the Rev. Wm. N. Scholl. The first sermon was preached 
on the 7th of April, 1836. The Rev. 8. M. Finckel, D.D., 
was the second pastor, and he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Wm. F. Eyster. The present pastor, the Rev. Mr. Albert, 
succeeded in the autumn of 1851. In the ample burial 
ground one may observe the grave of Prof. Martin L. Stoever, 
of Gettysburg, and that, also,‘of that very tall man, James 
Reeside, who died in 1842. He was called “Admiral,” be- 
cause, in his day, he directed the movement of stage coaches, 
as, earlier, Nelson had directed that of ships, or later, Thomas 
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A. Scott, of cars. More should be said of a man who was con- 
spicuous in his day, but I will content myself with relating a 
single incident in his career. In a sitting posture his great 
height was not apparent. One evening at the theatre, a person 
alongside of him took offence, for some cause, and made a 
threat. Upon this Reeside began to rise, but long before he 
had attained his full altitude, the threatener, filled with 
consternation at the spectacle, had placed himself at a most 
respectful distance from him. There is a mound over the 
remains of Mrs. Stellwagen, believed to have been of the age 
of one hundred andone. She saw Washington at the Skippack, 
when the armies were around Philadelphia. One tombstone, 
of peculiar interest, bears upon it the name and time of birth 
of an aged man, destined to be laid beneath it. As he has 
already numbered ninety-three years, the inscription, ere long, 
may be completed. So near the avenue as to be easily seen, 
is a large stone cross, a monolith, about twenty-five feet in 
height, and resembling those often seen in Ireland and in 
England. It is said to be the only one of the kind in this 
country. It was erected to the memory of Henry Goodman 
and his wife, who may be considered to be the founders of 
this church. 

Before Coulter Street is reached, we are at the place of 
residence of Captain John Stadelman. It is on the south 
side of the new market house, about where No. 4718 now is. 
With his parents, he had previously lived in the old Saur 
house. He commanded the Germantown Blues, a company 
which did service at Camp Dupont, when, in the war of 
1812, it was feared the British might march on Philadelphia. 
The few lingering remnants of the company have only re- 
cently passed away, Stadelman among the last—and it was 
only about three years ago that he heard the trumpet call. 
After the custom of the town he reached theageof eighty-seven. 
He was a representative of an old Germantown family, now 
almost extinct,and throughout his life most faithfully adhered 
to the ancient customs of his people. He was eminent as a 
fisherman, and ever at Whitsuntide would he sally forth to 
snare a mess of the finny tribe, which he did with a gusto 
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that Isaac Walton would have relished. Christophel, or 
“Stuffle” Bockius, as he was universally called, at the N. W. 
corner of Coulter and the Main Streets, though dead long 
ago, is well remembered as a farmer, stricken in years, and 
bent in form. Notwithstanding this, he was the terror of 


those boys who crossed his fields on their way to and from 
the Academy. He, too, was a good representative of the olden 
time of the village. He owned about twenty acres, extending 


back to the Coulter property, and north from Coulter Street. 

The drawing of lots of “October, 1683,” held in the cave of 
Pastorius, in Philadelphia, was spoken of on p. 373 of Vol. 
V. The land was purchased on the 12th of September, 1683, 
and was laid out and surveyed by the Surveyor-General on 
the 22d of March, 1684. Secretary Markham issued the 
patent for Germantown on the 3d of April, 1689, and the 
next day, the 4th of April, a drawing was held for the 
allotment of “ The fifty-five Germantown Town Lots, as ori- 
ginally located 29th of October, 1687.” An equal number 
of these lots, that is, twenty-seven and a half, were on each 
side of the Main Street. ‘ N. B. Each lot being with its 
appurtenant side-lot, Fifty Acres.” Lot No. 7, on the west 
side of the Main Street, fell to the Frankford Company. 
In the early records there is some confusion as to the num- 
bers, arising, perhaps, from their being duplicated, a pur- 
chaser sometimes taking more than one lot, consequently 
Lot No. 7 is sometimes spoken of as No. 6. There was laid 
out and reserved on the eastern front of Lot No. 7, “on the 
west side of the said Town, one acre of land for a Market, 
Town House, Burying Place, and other Public Buildings, 
uses, and behoofs whatsoever,” the said seventh lot “ then being 
the midst or centre of the above said Town.” The site of this 
early seat of local self-government is, therefore, well enough 
defined to be determined by an examination of early deeds, for 
it lies between Blicker’s Lot, No. 6, and the present Meeting 
House of Friends, which is on Let No. 8, which, it is stated, 
fell by the allotment to Jacob Shoemaker. Tere, then, was 
where the Court was held, under authority of the charter 
granted by Penn on the 12th of August, 1689, and here was 
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it continued to be held until the year 1703-4, when it was 
removed to what is now known as Market Square, for the 
town had grown, and this place had then become more nearly 
itscentre. Little connected with this brief existence may now 
be gathered, unless it be from the Minutes of the Burgesses. 
This is in the German language, and, being one of our most 
ancient records, has recently been deposited, by order of the 
Court, with the Historical Society. Another volume, the 
Minutes of the Court of Record, has been lost. A copy, 
perhaps not entire, belongs to the Society, and extracts from 
it are printed on pp. 243-258, of a volume entitled “Collec- 
tions,” issued by the Society in 1853. A deed, 28th of Nov. 
1693, for part of the lower burying-ground, has on it the 
seal of the Corporation Court of the early time. This is a 
trefoil, bearing around it “Sigiilum Germanopolitanum, 
1691.” 

We now come to the site of the Meeting House of Friends. 
Although but a “ Preparative,” or a primary meeting, as the 
world’s people might call it, there are few in the country so 
largely attended. It is now attached to the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Frankford, and, by consequence, to the Quarterly 
Meeting of Abington, which carries it, along with all the 
other Quarterly Meetings, to be gathered at the Yearly Meet- 
ing held at Philadelphia. Here we have an organiza- 
tion quite as potential in the preservation of discipline and 
good order as that of any other church. The Germantown 
Friends, while meeting at each other’s houses, before their 
meeting house was built, issued their famous testimony against 
slavery, in the year 1688. An account of this may be found 
in “The Friend,” Vol. xlviii., 1875. But it is time to speak 
of their lot of land. In Matthias Zimmerman’s explanation 
of the original location, ete., 1746, copied by Christian Leh- 
man, 1766, it is set down that in the allotment of 1689, Lot 
No. 8 fell to Jacob Shoemaker. This may be an error, for 
“ina deed dated 1st Month, 4th, 1690, Abraham Isaac op 
den Graef conveyed two lots to Jacob Shoemaker, and in 
1693 he (Jacob Shoemaker) conveyed them to Friends. In 
the deed of conveyance, which is still extant, I find these 
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words: ‘ Being fifty acres, or a whole lot (three perches 
square, next to Jacob Isaacs van Bebber only excepted, which 
the said Jacob Shoemaker herebefore hath granted and con- 
veyed unto the Quakers, so called, for their meeting place, 
and are always to be fenced by the owners thereof.’)” As 
op den Graef held the lot so very short a time, it is probable 
that Zimmerman did not think it worth while to mention 
his name, but gave that of Shoemaker as actually drawing it. 
The “three perches square” are yet well enough defined. 
They front on the avenue, and extend as far north as the 
Friends’ Free Library. On the south side there is a wall, now 
beginning a little to the west of the street, and at its begin- 
ning there are supports for hinges, where, no doubt, hung a 
gate of entrance. To the west of these supports, lines in the 
wall mark another place of entrance, perhaps to the grave- 
yard. This aperture is now walled up, as any one may see. 
The principal entrance to the meeting house was from the 
Main Street, a little to the north of a large buttonwood tree. 
No doubt the first meeting house was erected on the “ three 
perches square” immediately on the presentation of it to the 
Friends. It is supposed to have been of wood, and that its 
foundation still exists under ground, as a part of such foun- 
dation wall was exposed a few years agoin digging. It stood 
about twenty-five feet back from the street. In 1703 a new 
building was projected, as is shown by a subscription paper. 
This was erected in 1705, and was of stone, on the same site. 
It was in this building that the first Isaac Norris died in 1735. 
The building stood until 1812, when the third meeting house 
was built, not, however, upon the same site, but to the west, 
near where the school-house now is. In 1871 it disappeared, 
and the fourth meeting house was erected, still further to the 
west. An old tablet from the third house has been preserved 
and placed in front of the committee room of the present one. 
PENN . ANNO. GER 
OLD 1705 MAN 


NEW 1812 TOW. 
Tn the course of time most of the fifty acres of land which 
the Friends had bought was sold by them. A few years ago 
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a part of it was repurchased for a burying ground, and con- 
veyed to the Society, with a condition that should burials 
cease and the remains be removed, the lot of ground thus 
presented should remain open for the public. 

As long ago as perhaps fifty years Friends had a library 
attached to their meeting, and about twelve years ago the 
late Alfred Cope and others began to build upon this founda- 
tion. They erected the building of stone on the north side, 
and stored it with valuable works, to the number of about 
three thousand volumes. Besides this, Alfred Cope endowed 
it with funds, the interest to be used for the purchase of books, 
that its sphere of usefulness might be permanently secured. 
The number of volumes now approaches eleven thousand. 
They are of unusual excellence, among them are many French 
and German works of standard merit, but there are no 
novels, The library building stands, as I believe, not on 
lot No. 8, but on the southern part of lot No. 9, which was 
drawn by Jacob Isaacs van Bebber. This original German- 
towner soon left the place, but his descendants have made 
the name honourably conspicuous elsewhere. One became a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Delaware, and another, as I 
am told, isa physician of great note in Baltimore. “The 
Van Bebbers of Maryland have been distinguished in all the 
wars and at the bar; and at the Falls of the Kanawha, Van 
Bebber’s rock, a crag jutting out at a great height over the 
river, still preserves the memory and recalls the exploits of 
one of the most daring Indian fighters of Western Virginia.” 

The library is under the charge of William Kite, a Friend, 
as so many of his race in this country have been. His 
ancestor was James Kite, who came here several years before 
Penn, and took up land under the Duke of York. This lay 
to the west of the Schuylkill, about midway between Fair- 
mount dam and Belmont, and is now in the Park. With the 
tender conscience of a “ Friend” he would not hold it until 
he had paid the Indians what they deemed the value of it. 
In 167- he married Mary, a daughter of William Warner, no 
doubt an ancestor of him who, as lord of the soil occupied 
by the “Colony in Schuylkill,” was styled by them their 
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“Baron,” and to whom ever on the first of June they yielded 
the fixed rent-charge, “three fresh sun perch.” The estate 
of the Warners was large, and, on the death of the last posses- 
sor, some thirty years ago, the cousiderable part that still 
remained was added by the late Owen Jones to his already 
extensive possessions. In 1703 one of James Kite’s sons 
married a daughter of Hugh Peters, who, though living in 
the vicinity of Peters’s Island, was no relation of the Secre- 
tary Peters, who came here later. 

Very long before the origin of the library spoken of above, 
there was another “ Germantown Library,” the only evi- 
dence of which is in the following letter, and a certificate 
bearing the seal of the library, both discovered lately. The 
seal has upon it the date of 1745. The letter, which is in 
reference to the purchase of books from a publisher and im- 
porter of English books, tends to show the existence of an 
English element in the population, and perhaps, also, to show 
that some desire among the German-speaking element, for 


English reading, was already making headway. 


German Town, Sept. 22, 1764. 
To Mr. David Hall, 
Sir, 
Enclosed you receive the order of the 
Directors of our Library upon our Treasurer Balltes Reser 
for the Payment of the sum Due for the Books they lately 
bought of you for our Library. They have ordered the Trea- 
surer to call on you & pay the contents of the s‘ order, and 
charge me to acquaint you herewith & to send you the en- 
closed order. 
Sir, I remain with due respect, yrs. 
Christ® Lehman, 
Secretary to Library. 
The house No. 4772 was the place of residence of Albert 
Ashmead, a son of John, and grandson of William, who was 
a brother of Captain John Ashmead of the Revolution. 
This Captain John made one hundred voyages, three of 
them to the East Indies, and during the Revolution he was 
successful in bringing in cargoes of much needed powder. 
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Albert, the great-nephew, had a turn for military affairs, and 
in time became Captain of the Troop of Germantown Cavalry. 
In early days it seems to have been an easier matter to keep 
up a troop of horse than now, for almost every one had a 
horse, and in those days men indulged in but one luxury at a 
time. The life which Captain Albert led was conducive to 
longevity, for he reached the age of eighty years. 

As every one has heard of “ Germantown Waggons,”’ some 
notice should be given of an improvement so notable. The 
introduction of carriage building in the village, was as fol- 
lows. William Ashmead, a worker of iron, observing the 
heavy build and lumbering appearance of the better sort of 
imported coaches of his day, bethought him to make one on 
a plan of his own, light built, and with an open front. He 
did this, and it was at once much used, and in constant de- 
mand. A gentleman from Maryland made an offer of £120. 
for it. This was accepted, although it had been the inten- 
tion of the builder to retain it for his own use. John 
Ashmead, a son, saw fit that he should become a carriage 
builder that he might reap a promised harvest. He built 
some,and very soon orders came for still more. This was 
not long after the Revolution. Just then, too, Mr. Bring- 
hurst, a chaise builder, went largely into the business. 
Coaches and chariots were made for £200, and phaetons for 
£100. The William Ashmead spoken of, was an ingenious 
man, and made for himself a plough with a wrought iron 
mould, instead of the customary board. This great improve- 
ment was much admired by Gen. La Fayette, who purchased 
four of the ploughs for his estate, La Grange. The improve- 
ment was soon adopted by another person who made the 
mould-board of cast iron. 

John Ashmead, the father of Albert, lived in the house 
next to the north, No. 4774. Tle always attended Quaker 
Meeting, and was of a happy and cheerful disposition, but 
he was excessively fond of music; this so grieved the people 
of that day, that his friends w arned him of a probable fate 
that awaited him—ruin from neglected business. When the 
British Army, on its march to Philadelphia, entered Ger- 
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mantown, he was a boy of twelve, and he beheld the host of 
twenty thousand men moving down the Main Street while sit- 
ting, unmolested, at the door of his father’s house. The 
order seemed to be complete ; there swept before his eyes the 
grand array of Britain—the Highlanders in their kilts and 
plaids, the stalwart grenadiers in martial scarlet, with their 
burnished arms, the proud cavalry, the mercenary Hessians, 
and the corps of loyal refugees in their uniform of green— 
all marshalled by their dashing officers—the chivalry of Eng- 
land. They came with pomp, but not with every circum- 
stance of glorious war, for there was no display of colours, and 
not a sound of music to be heard,—like a vast machine in 
perfect order, the army moved in silence most profound. The 
late Winthrop Sargent used to believe, but perhaps without 
sufficient reason, that this was a custom of armies when ope- 
rating in a land that was in revolt. That it was as in earlier 
ages, when holy church would lay a kingdom under inter- 
dict—so then, as he thought, the theory was held, that the 
sovereign, filled with grief at the “cruel and unnatural re- 
bellion,” as it was called in his proclamations, and desiring 
“to restore to the people the happy condition of being free 
subjects of a free state,” could not permit a colour to be 
displayed before disloyal eyes, nor a band to discourse inspir- 
ing airs for rebel ears to hear. In all its progress as the army 
passed along “there was no violence and no offence.” Men 
occasionally dropped out of the line, and asked for milk or 
cider, which Ashmead’s father, guardedly standing within 
his door, gave them. When the cider had run low, a young 
officer made a request for some, which was given him, but with 
an apology for its muddy condition, together with an expla- 
nation of the cause. He expressed his surprise at the soldiers’ 
exaction, and said it should be corrected. “ Quickly there 
appeared a sentinel before the house, who kept his place till 
superseded by another, and he by still another, for six or 
eight changes, until the whole army had passed.” 

“Captain J. C.,” perhaps Craig, saw them later, and writes: 
“The Grenadiers, with Lord Cornwallis at their head, led the 
van when they entered the city; their tranquil look and digni- 
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fied appearance have left an impression on my mind, that the 
British Grenadiers were inimitable. As I am relating the 
feelings and observations of a boy then only ten years old, I 
shall mention many things, perhaps, not worth relating; for 
instance, I went up to the front rank of the Grenadiers when 
they had entered Second Street, when several of them ad- 
dressed me thus: ‘ How do you do, young one—how are you, 
my boy ?’— in a brotherly tone, that seems still to vibrate on 
my ear; then reached out their hands, and severally caught 
mine and shook it, not with an exulting shake of conquerors, 
as I thought, but with asympathizing one for the vanquished. 
The Hessians composed a part of the vanguard, and followed 
in the rear of the Grenadiers—their looks to me were terrific 
—their brass caps, their mustachios, their countenances, by 
nature morose, and their music, that sounded better English 
than they themselves could speak—plunder !—plunder !— 
plunder !—gave a desponding, heart-breaking effect, as I 
thought, to all; to me it was dreadful beyond expression.” 

A few days after this, when the battle occurred, young 
Ashmead, as any of us would, took refuge in the cellar of 
Delaplaine’s house, on the N. E. corner of Schoolhouse Lane. 
When the sounds of the guns had ceased, he sallied forth to 
gather trophies, and secured, as his share of the spoil, two 
cannon balls. One was English, large, and the other, smaller, 
American. The former is still preserved by Dr. William 
Ashmead. At the time of John Ashmead’s early marriage it 
was predicted that “he could not live to hear the next whip- 
poor-wills,” for he was subject to hemorrhages. These, which 
continued throughout his life, did not, however, seem to 
have shortened it, for he attained the age of eighty-three 
years. His wife, who was not thus troubled, survived him a 
number of years, and attained the age of eighty-seven. 

The house on the “Old Germantown Road” numbered 
4782 has attached to it associations so interesting as to re- 
quire more than a few words. It was built in 1772-3 by 
David Deshler who had come here from Baden, where his 
father, whose wife was a sister of Casper and John Wister, 
was an Aid-de-camp to the reigning Prince. Deshler engaged 
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in business in Philadelphia, on the north side of Market 
Street west of Grindstone Alley. His business affairs were 
on a large scale, and so widely extended as even to include a 
traffic with the distant East Indies, and they resulted ina 
considerable success. “ As honest as David Deshler” is re- 
membered as an old saying. At that time it was a dealer’s 
pride to have everthing in his shop, and Mrs. Deshler, in one 
instance at least, aided in this. She bought for £5 froma 
butcher, who had cut himself, the receipt fora salve. This was 
first called “ Butcher’s Salve.” From its excellence, it soon 
came to be known as Deshler’s Salve, and, though more than 
a century has now elapsed, it has not yet lost either its name 
or its reputation. Dr. Wistar inserted the receipt in the 
Pharmacopeia. Adam Deshler, perhaps a cousin of David, 
also came here, and has left descendants. Jne of these is Mr. 
William G. Deshler, a resident of Columbus, Ohio. The de- 
scent of David Deshler’s wife is interesting, for it is one of 
the many instances which show how strongly marked was the 
religious element in the earlier settlement of Pennsylvania. 
And this was her descent. 

The Pequea Valley, besides having been the loved home of 
the Delawares, is still the chosen and fruitful region of their 
successors, the prosperous farmers of Lancaster County. At 
the first settlement of that region, which was then included 
in the old county of Chester, it was selected as the pre- 
ferred residence of sundry French families of the persecuted 
Huguenots. They bore the names of Dubois, Boileau, La- 
roux, Lefevre; and some of their descendants remain there 
to the present day. The aforesaid names were also united 
with those of Charles De la Noe, a minister, and Andrew 
Doz, ancestor of Andrew D. Cash,-and some other French- 
men, who had come out under the influence of William Penn, 
to form vineyards, and to cultivate grapes, “ up the Schuy!- 
kill.” They, however, not succeeding to their expectations, 
felt prepared to avail themselves of a change to the Pequea 
Valley, which was brought about by the arrival, in 1712-13, 
of Madame Mary Ferree, or Mad. Warrinbauer, as she often 
ealled herself, a widow lady, having with her three sons and 
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three daughters, and coming there to seek an asylum from 
the persecutions of religious intolerance. She had lost her 
husband, a gentleman of eminence in France, by such per- 
secution, and reaching England for refuge, found friend- 
ship in William Penn and Queen Anne, by whom she was 
aided in her embarkation for America. She became pos- 
sessed of four thousand acres of the best land in Pequea, re- 
commended by Penn’s agent in this country, to her special 
notice, two thousand acres of which came by a grant from 
Penn, and the other half by purchase from him. To this 
place all these French people went for settlement, and were 
there heartily welcomed by the Indian King Tanawa. When 
he died, soon after, all the Iluguenots attended his burial ; and 
his grave was marked with a pile of stones, which long re- 
mained to mark the place, on what is now called Lafayette 
Hill, near Paradise. The church of All Saints now stands on 
what was the Indian burial ground. Isaac Lefevre, before 
named, had lost both his parents and all his family by the 
massacre in France, which followed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. He came to this country, went to Paradise 
and married Catherine, one of the daughters of Mad. Ferree. 

In time a daughter of this marriage, Mary, grew to woman- 
hood, and wedded David Deshler, and they were the couple 
who occupied the interesting house on the Germantown Road. 
A few words may be said as to some of their descendants. 
They had a daughter, Mary, who, on the 16th of June, 1763, 
married Ellis Lewis, whose name carries us from France to 
Wales, from the persecution of the Tluguenots to the persecu- 
tion of the Quakers. One of the most interesting of the old 
Quaker books, from its quaint and graphic style, is “ An ac- 
count of the convincement, exercises, services, and travels of 
that ancient servant of the Lord, Richard Davies.” In it 
we meet with the name of Owen Lewis, ancestor of the above 
Ellis, of the Lloyds of Dolobran, of whom Thomas was one 
of Pennsylvania’s earliest governors. Then come Thomas 
Cadwalader, the Evans, and Owens, Griffiths, and others, 
names long and well known here. The author speaks of 
having been at “the house of Owen Lewis, at Tyddyn y 
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Gareg near Dolegelle, in Merionethshire,a Man that had 
been in Commission of the Peace in Oliver’s Days, and who 
was newly come from Prison from Bala.” I have seen Dole- 
gelle spelled “ Dolgelly, pronounced Ddlgeth’-lee—one of the 
most lovely spots on the earth, if ‘Christopher North’ is any 
judge.” These Welsh Quakers were respectable, and some 
of them more than well-to-do, people ;—the great Lord Powys 
was a personal friend of some, and Edward Lord Herbert, a 
son, I suppose, of that remarkable character Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, manfully stood by them in their difficulties. From 
Owen Lewis, the Ellis spoken of and also the late Chief Justice 
Ellis Lewis were descended, and the present Mr. David Lewis, 
so well known in Philadelphia, is of the same line. 

It will be remembered that Sir William Howe had his 
head-quarters at Stenton, at the Battle of Germantown, Oc- 
tober, 1777. The retreat of the Americans left him master 
of the field, whereupon he moved to Deshler’s commodious 
house. It has been believed that while there, he had a visit 
from Prince William Henry, a Midshipman in the Royal 
Navy, afterward William IV. of England. As the Prince 
entered the Navy in 1779, and came to New York, accom- 
panied by Admiral Digby in 1781, it is not possible that he 
was here in 1777. It would hardly be fair, however, to take 
away this story, without giving as good a one in return for 
it. And the other story is of one who was once in German- 
town, and who, under other circumstances, might have been 
the Prince of Wales, and now, King of England. 

In the last Walk, Richard-Plantagenet-Campbell Tem- 
ple-Nugent-Brydges-Chandos-Grenville, Marquess of Chan- 
dos, was spoken of as a visitor to Germantown. He suc- 
ceeded to the Dukedom of Buckingham and Chandos in 
July 1861. His grandmother, “only daughter of the third 
Duke of Chandos, was sole representative of Mary, Queen 
Dowager of France, and sister of Henry VIII., whose issue, 
under certain contingencies, were named by that sovereign’s 
will in succession to the crown of England. Had the will 
of King Henry VIII. been carried into effect, the line of 
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royal succession would have been so changed that the present 
Duke of Buckingham would be King of England.” 

David Deshler lost his wife at the time of the Revolution, 
but by a prudent care he lived until 1792. From memoranda 
which exist, it seems his usual dress was of olive-coloured 
silk velvet, with knee buckles and silk stockings, bright sil- 
ver shoe buckles, and the usual three-looped hat,—a costume 
that well became his handsome face and manly form. On 
his death the house was sold to Colonel Isaac Franks, of the 
Army of the Revolution. This officer was a first cousin 
of the celebrated wit and beauty, Miss Rebecca Franks, 
whose husband was Sir Henry Johnson Bart., and of her 
sister, Miss Abigail Franks, who married Andrew, bro- 
ther of William Hamilton of the Woodlands. Col. Franks 
married Mary Davidson, and was the father of Judge Franks 
of Reading, and ancestor of some of the Jacobs of Lancaster 
County, and of a family named Davis, of Camden, N. J. He 
owned the property, and no doubt lived there until about 
the year 1804. When the Yellow Fever of 1793 drove so 
many away from Philadelphia, the officers of the Federal 
and State Governments of course went with them. From 
its salubrity, Germantown appeared to be the favorite place 
of retreat, and thus it was that Washington again appeared 
there. Col. Franks, who had sought a refuge in Bethlehem, 
was requested to rent his house to the President, to which he 
at once acceded. He made an inventory of what furniture, 
etc., was in the house, and afterwards on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1793, furnished a detailed statement including the out- 
lay to which he had been necessarily subjected. It will be 
observed that the statement does not deal in the ponderous 
figures of this advanced age. One item is:— Cash paid for 
cleaning my house and putting it in the same condition the 
President received it in:”—$2.50. The entire amount, rent 
and all, was $131.56, and this included Col. Frank’s travel- 
ling expenses from and back to Bethlehem, the hire of furni- 
ture and bedding for his own family, the loss of one flat-iron, 
valued at one shilling, of one large fork, four plates, three 
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ducks, four fowls, one bushel of potatoes, and one hundred 
of hay. 

When in 1804 the time had come for Col. Franks to leave 
the house, it was purchased by Elliston and John Perot, who 
for many years used it as a summer residence. These gentle- 
men were of French descent. After the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the Huguenots in France were harassed by 
fire and sword, and their ancestor being of that faith suffered 
much. He was condemned to prison for twenty-one days 
without food. There is a legend in the family to the effect, 
that every day a hen laid an egg at the grated window of his 
dungeon, and that this lenten diet sustained his life until he 
was liberated. Whether this be true or not, certain it is 
that the crest surmounting the arms of the Perots, is a sit- 
ting hen. Desiring a better supply of food than was afforded 
in French prisons, he left Rochelle in France, and went to 
New Rochelle in the Province of New York, where his son 
James was born. In 1710, this James Perot went to Ber- 
muda, and his sons Elliston and John were therefore of that 
island, but at times they were engaged in business elsewhere, 
in different islands of the West Indies. At length they went 
to St. Eustatia, I suppose, before our war of Independence. 
In that war that island was captured by the British, who 
sold at auction the stores they found there. These, as I was 
once told by a French officer of our Revolution, were in such 
prodigious quantities, that the auction sales extended through- 
out the long term of three months. On this island the Perots 
were imprisoned for a time, but not fancying this, on being 
liberated, they left it, Elliston going to New York and John 
to Virginia. Philadelphia, however, ultimately proved to 
have attractions so superior as to allure them both to it, and 
here they were in business for many years. More recently a 
branch of the family has come from Bermuda to Baltimore. 
On the death of Elliston Perot, in 1834, the Deshler house 
became, by settlement, a part of his estate. His daughter, 
Hannah, had married Samuel B. Morris, of the old shipping 
firm of Waln & Morris, and he purchased the house in 1834. 

Samuel B. Morris was of a family in our vicinity, now 
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almost innumerable. His descent was from Anthony Morris, 
mariner, who married Elizabeth Senior, about the year 1650. 
This was so near the time of Admiral Drake that we can 
imagine him to have been “a most fierce fighting man. He 
was soon lost at sea, leaving an only child, who bore his own 
name. This second Anthony Morris was baptized the 25th 
day of August, 1654, being then but two days old, “ as saith 
the Parish Records of St. Dunstan’s Stepney, of London, in 
the Kingdom of Great Britain.” Anthony Morris the Third 
was born in London in March, 1682, and was brought by his 
father to New Jersey, when only one year old,and from him 
was descended Samuel Morris, Captain of the First City Troop, 
and member of the State in Schuylkill for fifty-four years, 
and Governor of it for forty-six years. He was grand-father 
of Samuel B. Morris spoken of above, who resided in the 
Deshler house until his death in 1859, leaving it by his will 
to his son Mr. Elliston Perot Morris, who now resides there. 

The house is built of stone, and is about forty feet square, 
with considerable back buildings. The front part would 
have been wider had it not been fora plum tree which Desh- 
ler had not the heart to cut down. Alongside, to the south, 
commences the beautiful garden, one hundred feet wide, and 
extending westwardly four hundred and thirty-five feet, in 
which may be seen box bushes more than a century old. The 
interior of the house, of an unusual beauty of design and 
finish, remains almost unchanged from its earliest day. Not 
very many years ago the aged Jesse Waln, then of near 
Frankford, visited it. He entered the tea room, situated in 
the southwestern part of the building, and sat there for a 
time seemingly lost in thought. At last he spoke, and told 
Mr. Morris that when a school-boy at the old Academy, a 
schoolfellow of his was George Washington Parke Custis. 
He said that one day, towards evening, he went with him to 
the house, and on Washington’s invitation, he remained to 
tea. A cup and saucer used on that occasion, and a dinner 
plate which was then in the house, are preserved in the 
beautiful china closet in the southwest corner of the old 
breakfast room. They are of those mentioned in the inven- 
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tory of Col. Franks, and came from his family to the present 
owner. This room is unchanged except as to its windows, 
which now have large plate glass instead of the former small 
panes, which interrupted the view of the lawn. A large 
piece of plate glass has been inserted in the door of the china 
closet, in order that its contents may be seen. The late 
Charles J. Wister, a school-boy at the Academy at the time 
spoken of by Jesse Waln, had his personal anecdote of Wash- 
ington. It was, that one day the General halted in front of 
the school, and inquired of some boys there, “ where Wash- 
ington Parke Custis was?” It so happened that young 
Wister knew, and replying, he told him where. A relic 
preserved in the house is an ancient silver spoon that once 
belonged to the Elizabeth Senior who became the wife of 
the first Anthony Morris. Another relic is the letter which 
Washington wrote to Captain Samuel Morris of the First City 
Troop, conveying his thanks for their valuable services in the 
War of Independence. It remains in the original silver case, 
with the “ pitcher-likeness” of Washington set in gold, which 
Capt. Dunlap of the Troop prepared and presented to “his 
friend” Capt. Morris. This relic was shown to me, and is in 
perfect preservation. While in this house Mrs. Washing- 
ton raised hyacinths under glass, which was cut, and quite 
handsome in appearance. On leaving the house she presented 
the set of six to Catherine, the youngest daughter of David 
Deshler, who had married Robert Roberts, of the First City 
Troop. One of these pieces of glass is now in possession of 
Mr. Edmund H. McCullough, a descendant. 

Early in this century the house No. 4784 was occupied by 
one of the Bringhurst family, related to the Ashmeads. It 
is now, and has been for a long time past, the residence of the 
Rev. Dr. Charles W. Shaffer, of St. Michael’s Ev. Lutheran 
Church, who married a sister of Dr. William Ashmead. 

Dr. William Ashmead has lived for many years in the 
house numbered 4788. It is sipposed to have been built 
about 1790 by Mr. Morgan, perhaps him who was connected 
with Baynton and Wharton. Nathan Bunker, then an ap- 
prentice of Mr. Morgan, often visited there. In 1806 it was 
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sold by Ann Morgan, Robert Waln and others. Thomas 
Armat came there in 1807, and died in 1831, but his family 
continued there until 1841. Armat was the Englishman who 
had come here from Loudoun Co. Va. He possessed a con- 
siderable property in Philadelphia, and used the returns from 
it with liberality. It is said of him that during the war of 
1812, when calling upon tenants for rent, he would, if he 
found them unprepared, not only forego his claim, but would 
furnish them aid from his own resources. He gave the 
ground on which St. Luke’s Church stands, and there was 
a room in his house called “the Minister’s room,” where 
the Rector was ever welcome. At his own cost he erected 
the hay-scales at Sixth Street and the Germantown Road, 
and those also at the Market Square, opposite his house, and 
gave them to certain beneficial societies to collect the returns 
as a part of their revenue, he, however, keeping them in 
repair. His son who built the house at Naglee’s Hill, Lou- 
doun, was spoken of in the Third Walk. In after years the 
elder Mr. Armat married a daughter of Mr. Smart, who had 
been a British officer. 

The first school conducted by Moravians in this country 
yas opened in the spring of 1742, in the house occupied by 
Count Zinzendorf. In March of that year he rented the 
house now numbered 4792, belonging to an early Ashmead. 
Two synods of the church were held there, and reports of 
them, printed by Franklin, are in the library of the Historical 
Society. On the 17th of April, 1742, “It was resolved to 
commence a school in Germantown on the model of the 
Brethren’s Schools in Germany ;” and on the 14th of May fol- 
lowing, “ The school was opened by Zinzendorf with twenty- 
five girls and teachers,” Zinzendorf’s fair daughter, the 
Countess Benigna, at this time just passing the age of sweet 
sixteen, being one of them. In June of the same year the 
school was transferred to Bethlehem, where it remains, and 
where no doubt its career of usefulness will be long con- 
tiued. Early in this century the house No. 4792 was the 
residence of James Ashmead, a brother of John. The Ash- 
meads came from Cheltenham, England, in 1682, The first 
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marriage in the family here, was soon afterwards, with a 
Sellers at Darby. Before long they had gotten to Chelten- 
ham, Penna., whence in 1711, or perhaps some years earlier, 
they came to Germantown. A John Ashmead of that early 
time built on the site of 4790, but only the rear building 
stands, as the front part was replaced about 1790. The pre- 
sent occupant of the premises, which bear the two Nos. 4790 
and 4792, is a great-great-grand-daughter of the John Ash- 
mead last mentioned. 

In his early life, Count von Zinzendorf exhibited a strongly 
marked religious tendency. While yet a child, he used to 
write little letters to the Saviour, and throw them out of the 
window, hoping that the Lord might find them. When ten 
years old he was sent to the Academy of Halle, then under 
the direction of its founder, the devout Franke. Here he 
established pious meetings, and founded a mystic order of the 
“Mustard Seed.” It was while he was residing in the Ash- 
mead House that he made a formal renunciation of his rank 
and title as Count Zinzendorf, before Governor Thomas. This 
was on the 26th of May, 1742. It arose from a desire to be 
disencumbered from the forms and ceremonies that necessarily 
attended rank, and which might prove embarrassing in his 
ministry, in which he was known as Brother Ludwig. This 
unusual act excited much remark and speculation. The 
meeting at which it occurred took place in the Governor's 
house, where the following persons were present: The Gov- 
ernor, Dr. Thomas Graeme, Judge; William Allen, Recor- 
der; Tench Francis, Attorney General; James Hamilton, 
Prothonotary Court Common Pleas; Thomas Lawrence, J. 
P.; Dr. Patrick Bard, the Governor’s Secretary , William 
Peters, James Read, the Rev. Eneas Ross, Rector of Christ 
Church; the Rev. J. C. Pyrlaeus, of the Moravian Church ; 
John Stephen Benezet, John Sober, Graydon, Samuel McCall, 
Charles Willing, Benjamin Franklin, and Charles Brockden. 

At the southern corner of Schoolhouse Lane stands a large 
double house of dressed stone, No. 4794. “ Bensell’s father 
and old Anthony Johnson both confirmed the fact that the 
ancient house there, which Dr. Bensell pulled down, was a 
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house preached in by William Penn. It was low and built 
of framework, filled in with brick. It was built first for 
Jacob Tellner, one of the town magistrates.” Dr. Ashmead 
remembers that a few years ago some workmen found under 
the sidewalk the stone foundation of the old house. The 
present building was erected about 1795, by Dr. George Ben- 
sell for his residence. The woodwork and wainscoting are 
excellent. As others of the Bensell’s are to be mentioned 
hereafter, it will be convenient to speak of them together. In 
later years the house was occupied by Charles W. Churchman, 
recently by Dr. George Malin, and now it is the quarters of 
the Workingmen’s Club. 

Along Schoolhouse Lane, or, as it was anciently called, 
Bensell’s Lane, the land is somewhat of a dividing ridge, 
and so of course it was the route of the Indian Trail from 
the Wingohocking to the Wissahickon. It is not very far 
to Green Street, and fortunately I am now able to say how 
its name came about. Years ago it was a street from Man- 
heim north, for about three hundred yards, but there was 
little or no use of it. The grass grew luxuriantly, and sheep 
fed there, so that the sward was exceedingly rich, and the 
people called it “Green.” From time to time the street was 
opened further north, preserving this name, until at last it 
reached as far as to Carpenter’s Lane.* The old family of 
hatters and the General of the Revolution are, therefore, not 
to be credited with this honour. 

On the south side of Schoolhouse Lane, beyond Green 
Street, is the Germantown Academy. Its organization was 
on the first of January, 1760, and in the following year the 
buildings were completed. In Sept. 1761, Hilarius Becker 
made his appearance as the German teacher, with seventy 
pupils, and David James Dove as the English teacher with 
sixty-one pupils. Although the mass of the people used the 
German language, these numbers show that those of the Eng- 
lish speaking tongue were rapidly creeping on them. Dove’s 
mode of reclaiming truants was to send in search of them 
a committee of boys, with a lighted lanternand a bell. This 
they rang as they went about the town, and soon they would 
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bring the culprits back filled with shame. Dove remained 
but a few years, and was succeeded by Pelatiah Webster. 
It is probable that this gentleman is the same who was gra- 
duated at Yale in 1746, and died here in 1795, and that he 
was the author of “ Political Essays on the Nature and Ope- 
ration of Money, Public Finances,” ete., in 1791. On p. 187 
of that volume he gives a short account of what he suffered by 
reason of the occupation of the city by the British. The prog- 
ress of the Academy was most satisfactory, for in 1764, Greek, 
Latin, and the higher mathematics were taught. Just before 
the Revolution additional ground, in the rear of the lot, 
was obtained. As the Revolution approached, and, at last, 
swept over them, the school became troubled, so much so, 
that at times there were long intervals between meetings of 
the Trustees. After the celebrated battle the Academy was 
used by the British as a hospital: Some twenty feet to the 
east of the back part of its grounds, in what was formerly 
the end of Deshler’s lot, is the burial place of six British 
soldiers who died from their wounds, and whose interment 
was witnessed by John Ashmead, the active boy spoken of as 
emerging from the cellar of the old Delaplaine house. 

After the war there was a revival, slow, however, of the 
affairs of the Academy. In the yellow fever of 1793, pro- 
posals for an occupation of the building came from the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, and also from the Congress of 
the United States. The Trustees seem to have given the 
first choice to Congress, on the rather easy terms of the re- 
storation of “one hundred and four panes of glass, two win- 
dow shutters, two door linings, three door locks, the steps 
front and back of new wood, the hearths to be laid with new 
bricks, sundry patchings and whitewashing, for which re- 
pairs, and no others, the sum of sixty dollars will be allowed 
out of the rent, which is to be three hundred dollars for one 
session.” In the yellow fever of 1798 the use of the lower 
floor and cellar was granted tothe Banks of North America 
and Pennsylvania, they agreeing in compensation to paint 
the building and to renew its roof. What have been men- 
tioned are about the only mishaps in a career of one hun- 
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dred and twenty years, and they can hardly be complained 
of when it is considered that the condition of the Academy 
has long been most satisfactory. During last year additions 
were made to the buildings. 

Above the belfry of this old school-house is a vane, never 
yet disturbed, and surmounting it is the royal crown of 
England. Good taste, throughout a century of change, has 
preserved this, perhaps the only crown in the whole country, 
as an appropriate relic of colonial days. A bell for the 
Academy was brought from England in the tea ship Polly, 
Captain Ayres, about the beginning of the year 1774. The 
Philadelphiaus would not permit the tea to be landed, but, 
respecting the laws, they did not throw it overboard. The 
vessel, its bulk not broken, lay for a time in a stream below, 
perhaps Salem Creek, and then returned to England. After 
the war the bell came here again. In aftertimes a fracture 
occurred, and it became necessary to recast it, but the origi- 
nal metal was used with only some little addition. In the 
library of the school is a spy-glass which Washington used 
at the Battle of Germantown. 

Where the next house, to the west, stands, is the site of the 
school commenced by David J. Dove when he differed with 
the Trustees, and left the Academy. His effort had but a brief 
existence. In 1777 the house was the residence of John 
Miller, a magistrate, who kept a diary of the stirring events 
which occurred during the time the British Army occupied 
Germantown and Philadelphia. The diary was of twenty 
pages, quarto, commencing on the 18th of September, 1777, 
and continued until the 18th of June, 1778, which was the 
day upon which the American Army re-entered upon the 
possession of Philadelphia. This diary was seen by John F. 
Watson, and possibly may still be in existence. Its publica- 
tion, entire, would be of much interest. The house, large, 
and of striking appearance, became the property and summer 
residence of Wm. Chancellor, son of Dr. Wm. Chancellor, 
who married Salome, daughter of John Wister. Their 
grandson, Henry Chancellor, who married Caroline Clapier, 
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lived there some fifty years ago, as the following from the 
late John J. Smith may show :— 

“The Germantown Road of Mr. Ward proves a capital 
theme. Will he permita pertinent story? It was very long 
before any public conveyance connected Germantown with 
Philadelphia ; the Bethlehem stage and a lumbering concern 
fromthe‘ Broad Axe,’ in Montgomery County, came through 
leisurely once a day, and by carefully waiting on the street, if 
there happened to be room, it was possible to get a‘ cast.’ If 
not you might wait till better luck a day or two hence 
turned up. So lately as just before the introduction of the 
railroad, in 1882, Mr. Henry Chancellor moved to German- 
town, unaware of its great isolation. Having occasion to go 
to the city, he mounted the outside of the Broad Axe coach 
early in the day ; what was his mortification to find that the 
vehicle stopped at the Rising Sun, about half way, to give 
the passengers breakfast! This was Mr. Chancellor’s favor- 
ite story.” 

Dr. Frailey, a water-cure doctor of his day, dwelt in a very 
old stone house, which stood on Schoolhouse Lane, some three 
hundred feet, or more, beyond Chancellor’s. On each side of 
his house were lines of German poetry, painted in oil colours, 
some of the marks of which were visible forty years ago. 
The lines on one side were— 

“Lass Neider neiden, 
Lass hasser hassen ; 
Was Gott mir giebt. 
Muss man mir lassen.” 

Beyond Dr. Frailey’s, in what at one time was called “ Ash- 
mead’s Field near the woods,” a large body of Hessians were 
hutted. Their huts were constructed of the rails from fences, 
set up at an angle of 45°, resting on a crossbeam centre ; over 
these were laid straw, and, above the straw, grass-sod. They 
were close and warm. Those for the officers had wicker 
doors, with a glass light, and igterwoven with plaited straw. 
They had also chimneys made of grass-sod. They, no doubt, 
had made these preparations with the view to pass the win- 
ter there, but the battle broke up their plans. One of these 
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Hessians afterwards became Washington’s coachman. In 
speaking of Hessians it may not be inappropriate to give an 
opinion, recently expressed, here, by a gentleman of liberal 
education and of much observation. He is Professor J. C. 
Bruner, a Swiss by birth, and a fellow-pupil of Louis Napo- 
leon at Basle, and until recently a teacher in Philadelphia 
and Germantown. He said that while in this country he 
met many persons in Pennsylvania and in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, who were descendants of the Hessian soldiers who had 
come here in the service of the British Army, and who, by 
desertion or otherwise, had remained here. From his inti- 
mate knowledge of families, and their names, in Switzerland, 
Mr. Bruner was satisfied, as he said, that these descendants 
were generally of Swiss origin. Tis view of the subject was, 
that the Duke of Hesse-Cassel, desiring to save his own peo- 
ple, sought recruits in Switzerland, and palmed them off on 
George IIT. as good, honest Germans of Hesse-Cassel. 

In the earlier part of this century, John Coulter, an East 
India merchant, a director of the United States Bank, anda 
man of note of that day, owned one hundred acres of land 
lying east of the Township Line Road, and extending south- 
wardly from Schoolhouse Lane to beyond Indian Queen 
Lane. Misfortune followed his many efforts to retain the 
property. A large boarding house, and a most excellent one, 
was conducted by some of his family. This enabled him to 
hold a portion of the property, and to prevent its becoming 
an entire wreck. At the 8. E. corner of Schoolhouse Lane 
and the Township Line Road, perhaps, therefore, on this 
property, is now the handsome seat of Mr. E. W. Clark. In 
returning to the avenue we pass along the northern side of 
the lane. Just to the east of opposite the Academy, is a 
building of wood, in a neat inclosure. It belongs to that part 
of Friends who are not styled Orthodox. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY E. R. L. GOULD. 


Few perhaps fully realize the importance of a comprehen- 
sive study of local institutions. The centralizing tendencies 
of the present time are so strong, that the attention of the 
student of political science is apt to be concentrated upon 
federal rather than on local authority. Tle is prone to over- 
look the fact that the nation is a highly composite organism 
of which the state, the county, and the township, are sub- 
ordinate, but very essential members. He is liable to forget 
that an inadequate or improper performance of functions by 
the latter is attended by an infusion of disorder, which in- 
terrupts the harmonious workings of the whole. 

The scope of the present paper will not extend beyond a 
sketch of those three departments of local management 
embraced under the heads of Rates and Levies, Roads and 
Bridges, and the Poor. The early administration of colonial 
justice has already been treated in an excellent essay on the 
“Courts of Pennsylvania in the 17th Century,” by Mr. Law- 
rence Lewis, Jr., while the question of Public Schools will 
be reserved for future discussion. 

Before proceeding to give a minute description of Local 
Self-Government as at present administered in the Quaker 
State, we shall briefly consider its institutional development. 
Institutions are not the creations of a single mind nor the 
products of a separate age. They represent a growth, an 
evolutionary process. They are the great unities of history. 
They progress as the social order changes, and we must dili- 
gently study their varying stages of development to intelli- 


gently comprehend their present*character. 
In the first place, we shall portray the method of local 
administration which obtained when the Duke of York 
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New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and part of New Jersey. 
We venture to do so because of the interest such a sketch 
will afford from an historical point of view, and also because 
it will furnish an excellent parallel to the later system of 
Pennsylvania under Proprietary government. Moreover, the 
Duke’s “ Book of Lawes,” with few exceptions, formed the 
legal basis of the proceedings of the courts upon the Dela- 
ware after the year 1676.!| We shall speak more particularly 
of these courts in relation to their legislative character in a 
subsequent part of the present paper. They claim our atten- 
tion because they possessed not only judicial functions, but 
exercised in addition an important control over local affairs, 
during the years which immediately preceded the arrival of 
William Penn. 

The administration of the Duke of York was a close 
imitation of the English system. It recognized the old 
municipal divisions of ridings, towns, and parishes. The 
chief officer of the former was a High Sheriff, while the 
interests of the latter were presided over by a Constable, and 
a Board of Overseers, at first eight, but afterwards four in 
number. The sheriff was selected yearly by the governor from 
three nominees presented to him by the justices of the last 
sessions. The town officers were directly the choice of the 
people. The constable was chosen for one year; the overseers 
for two, one-half of them retiring annually. Under this 
primary colonial régime the principal unit of local govern- 
ment was the town or parish. Each town had its own peculiar 
constitution and by-laws, which, when sanctioned by the 
court of sessions, became the basis of its own administration. 
Such constitution and laws were framed by the constable and 
a majority of the overseers, and local observance became 
binding upon local inhabitants. Every town had likewise 


' That these enactments were in force in 1676 is clear by the following. 
It was one of the provisions of the “ Book of Lawes” that, “ no jury shall 
exceed the number of seaven nor be under six unless in special causes upon 
Life and Death.” This year, at Whorekill, in a suit about some tobacco, “the 
president of the court and six, of seven of the jury, acknowledged their pro- 
ceedings to be erroneous, etc.’—Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania, p. 425. 
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its own court,! held at convenient intervals, where small cases 
were heard and decided by its oflicers. The constable and 
overseers were also, ex-officio, church-wardens, and in this 
capacity were the ecclesiastical governors and moral guar- 
dians of the parish. They not only made provision in the 
rates for the support of the church and minister, but it was 
their further duty to make known to the semi-annual court 
of sessions all unpunished transgressions of the moral code? 

There were two taxes, the public charge, the proceeds of 
which were applied to the maintenance of the general civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical authority; and the town rate, 
which went to the support of purely local government. 
Both were levied and collected in exactly the same manner. 
Upon the receipt of a “ precept” from the sheriff of the riding, 
the constable and overseers of the various towns made out a 
list of taxable persons and appraised all real and personal 
property. These statements were returned to the sheriff, who, 
having examined and certified them, transmitted them to the 
governor. If any inhabitant thought he had been unfairly 
dealt with in his assessment, he could make complaint to the 
court of sessions, and there have his grievance redressed. 
The law which governed collections reads as follows: “The 
constable shall appoint a day and place and give reasonable 
warning to the inhabitants to bring in their proportions, 
upon which every man so warned shall duely attend to bring 
in his rates, etc.”* Constables were held responsible for the 


1 The “Towne Court” of the Duke’s Laws is a very ancient institution. 
It is the court of the tithing or township transformed. It represents the 
survival of the Anglo-Saxon “tun-gemot.” The establishment of these 
local self-governing communities in the English colonies of America, is sim- 
ply a repetition of the coprse pursued by our Saxon forefathers, in their set- 
tlement of Britain. 

2 This kind of censorship was exercised, during the first few years of Pro- 
prietary rule, by the Grand Jury. For an example, see Watson, Annals of 
Philadelphia, vol. ii. p. 91. 

The following presentment at the Chester Co. Court, in 1683, though of a 
quite different character, is somewhat amusing: “ The Grand Jury present 
want of rings to the snouts of swine.” 

* Duke of York’s Laws, pp. 49, 50. 
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collection of the rates, and were empowered to recover arrear- 
ages by process of law, even after their term of office had 
expired. When the full amount of the levy could not be 
obtained, the deficiency was supplied by an extra assessment. 
Produce was received instead of money, in payment of the 
town and public taxes. None were exempt from taxation 
except justices of the peace and indigent persons, and even 
the justices were subsequently made liable for the town levy. 
Local taxation was designed chiefly for the support of the 
poor and for the maintenance of parochial churches.'| The 
needy and the helpless of every parish were the especial 
charge of the church wardens. They were doubtiess con- 
sidered more in the light of an ecclesiastical than a civil re- 
sponsibility. Under this régime, we see that county govern- 
ment in the form we now know it, did not practically exist. 
The riding, it is true, came in as a division between the town 
and the province, but it had little or no significance as a 
political factor. It simply represented an aggregation of 
towns or parishes, and possessed no organized system of 
municipal government. That such was the case is shown by 
the following law regarding lunatics. “That in regard the 
conditions of distracted persons may bee both very charge- 
able and troublesome, and so will prove too great a burthen 
for one towne alone to beare, each towne in the rideing where 
such person or persons shall happen to bee, are to contribute 


! “Churches shall bee built within three years after this assize, to which 
end a Towne Rate may bee made, to begin with this yeare.”—Duke of York’s 
Laws, p. 63. 

Upon the Delaware, ministers seem to have been supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. The petition of the Court of New Castle to the governor in 
1678 was to the effect that he would “ grant leave and permission to obtain 
and have an orthodox minister, to be maintained by the gift of the free and 
willing givers.”—Hazard, Annals, p.455. This request was granted.—Jbid. 
p- 458. 

Ministers who were supported out of the “ Towne Rate,” elsewhere in the 
Duke’s dominions, could not always have been in the established church, 
since, according to the report of Bishop Compton in 1680, there were at 
that time only four clergymen of the Church of England in North America. 
—Hazard, Annals, p. 469. 
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towards the charge which may arise upon such occasions.” 
Each town, therefore, helped to bear the burden, but the con- 
tributions were made distinctly and separately, and not as 
individual quotas to a permanent county rate. The town or 
parish was of much greater importance than in later times. 
It dealt with the leading questions of local government, and 
its constable and overseers formed a legislative body whose 
acts, as we have already seen, could only be disallowed by 
judicial negation? 

After the conquest of the Dutch settlements upon the 
Delaware by Sir Robert Carre, in 1664, it was agreed that 
the magistrates then in power should be continued, for a time 
at least, in the enjoyment of their civil jurisdiction. In 
1668 we have the record of the constitution of a court, con- 
sisting of a schout and five counsellors, appointed for two 
years. English laws were not immediately imposed upon 
the people, but it was ordained that the Duke’s enactments 
“be showed and frequently communicated to the said coun- 
sellors, and all others, to the end that being therewith ac- 


quainted, the practice of them also in convenient time be 
established.’* The result thus gradually aimed at was finally 
consummated by the precept of 1672, which declared “ Eng- 
lish laws to be established in the town and river. The oftice 
of schout to be converted into sheriff for the corporation and 


river, to be chosen annually.’ In 1676 a proclamation from 
Governor Andross set forth that the Duke’s “ Book of Lawes,” 
with the exception of the enactments regarding constables’ 


1 Duke of York’s Laws, p. 64. 

* “The Constable by and with the consent of five at least of the overseers 
for the time being, have power to drdaine such and so many peculier Con- 
stitutions as are necessary to the welfare and improvement of their ‘l'owne 
and if any inhabitants shall neglect or refuse to observe them, the Constable 
and overseers shall have power to Levie (such) fines by distress; Provided 
that they (the constitutions) bee not of a Criminall Nature and that every 
such peculier Constitution be confirmed,by the Court of Sessions within four 
months (later by the next Court) after the making thereof.”—pp. 50, 51. 

3 Hazard, Annals, p. 371. * Ibid. p. 372. 

§ Ibid. p. 397. 
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courts,’ county rates, and a few other matters which pertained 
particularly to Long Island, should form the basis of civil 
administration along the Delaware. There were at this time 
three general courts in operation: one at New Castle, one at 
Upland, and one at Whorekill. These establishments were not 
only of a judicial nature, but were also endowed with legis- 
lative authority. They could enact “all necessary by-laws 
or orders (not repugnant to the laws of the governor), to be 
binding for the space of one whole year,” for the adminis- 
tration of local matters within their respective districts. 
They had power to make “ fitting rates for highways, poor, 
and other necessaries.”> This levy, on account of convenience, 
generally took the form of a poll-tax ;* the constables making 
out the list of “tydables.”® It was the duty of the sheriff to 
make collections. No rates could be laid until the sanction 
of the governor had been obtained.’ For the better manage- 
ment of roads and bridges, the court appointed yearly a 
number of men to be overseers of highways and viewers of 
fences.® 


The court also ordered the building and repair of churches? 
and selected the church wardens.” No mention is made of 
the manner in which the poor were taken care of, but it is 
altogether likely that they were the charge of the church 


' It is reasonably certain, that, notwithstanding Gov. Andross’ proclama- 
tion, constables’ courts were in full operation upon the Delaware. One had 
been established at New Castle in 1672 (Hazard, Annals, p. 396-7), and 
we have no record showing that it ceased to exercise its powers after the 
above-mentioned ordinance was promulgated. On the contrary, the order 
issued in 1677, that the commons were to be regulated by the town, shows 
that New Castle still had some kind of separate government. In 1678, 
permission was given to Elseburgh, a place within the jurisdiction of the 
justices of New Castle, to have a constable’s court. (Hozard, Annals, p. 
458-9.) The record of the establishment of these courts in America fur- 
nishes one more example of the reproduction of English institutions upon 
colonial soil. ‘The evidence of their survival is a point of some historical 
interest, as it makes against the idea of Stubbs and Hallam, who are inclined 
to deny that the petty constable ever possessed judicial authority. 

* Hazard, Annals, p. 427. 3 Thid. p. 441. 4 Ibid. p. 447. 

5 Ibid. p. 442. 6 Thid. p. 447. 7 Ibid. p. 428. 

* Ibid. p. 480. ® Ibid. p. 467. 0 Tbid. p. 461. 

Vou. vi.—11 
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wardens, as in New York. Though the court had the power 
to lay a road-tax, we find no record that such a course was 
pursued. It was the survival of an old feudal custom in 
England which compelled all the inhabitants of a particu- 
lar district to work upon the highways or else to suffer 
eertain pecuniary penalties in case they failed to fulfil the 


requirement. This system was in vogue in the time of 
Charles II.,! and we have evidence that it also obtained i: 
Pennsylvania. ‘The imposition of a fine of 25 gilders, for 
neglecting to work on the roads, was among the last acts of 
Upland Court under the Duke’s government.” 

The tenth section of the charter to William Penn gave 
him the power to divide “ the country and islands into towns, 
hundreds’ and counties.” By a subsequent clause he also re- 
ceived authority to erect manors,‘ and to introduce thereon 


1 See Statutes of the Realm, 22 Charles IT., ch. 12, § 10, for fines imposed. 
In case the labor required by statute was not sufficient to complete all neces- 
sary repairs, a tax could be imposed to defray the expense of finishing the 
remaining work.—lIlbid. @ 11. 

2 Smith, History of Delaware Co., p. 124. 

3 We have not been able to find any evidence to show that hundreds ever 
existed as local divisions in Pennsylvania, although they were common in 
Maryland and Delaware. 

‘ Mr. F. D. Stone, Librarian of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, has 
called our attention to what may have been a manor in full operation upon 
a similar basis to those in England. It is cited in Dr. George Smith’s 
History of Delaware County. It bore the name of the Welsh Barony, and 
consisted of a tract of land comprising about 40,000 acres. The settlers 
were Welsh Quakers, and amongst other immunities granted to them by their 
charter, was the privilege to have ‘our bounds and limits by ourselves, 
within the which all causes, Quarrels, crimes, and titles [shall be] tryed and 
wholly determined by officers, magistrates [and] jurors of our own language, 
which are our equals.” 

Tradition has it that a certain stone building situdted upon the manor of 
Moreland, was used in early times as a prison-house for the refractory 
tenants and servants of the first Chief Justice. The whole subject is an 
exceedingly interesting one, and will ¢laim the attention of the writer in a 
future paper. The subject of the Manorial System of Maryland is under 
investigation by Mr. John Johnson, a graduate of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb has undertaken the “Historic Manors of 


New York.” 
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the English system of manorial government. We have seen 
that the tendency of the Duke of York’s laws was to centre 
local government in the towns. Under the Proprietary ad- 
ministration a totally different order of things was instituted. 
The county now became the element of primal importance. 
In fact it may be safely asserted, that, during nearly the entire 
portion of the first half-century of the government of Penn 
and his descendants, the town had little or no significance 
as a political division. The county court of general sessions 
was the real centre of authority, and all local affairs were 
administered by officers which it commissioned.' Though 
the town was afterwards admitted to a share of municipal 
government, it has never quite regained the position it held 
previous to 1682. We shall further notice, in passing, how 
some matters were gradually handed over, conditionally, to 


township control. 

By an act passed in 1682, which was subsequently declared 
a fundamental law, it was enjoined that no separate tax at 
any time should continue longer than one year. The objects 


for which county taxes were raised, were “ for the support of 
the Poor, building of prisons, or repairing them, paying the 
salary of members belonging to the assembly, paying for 
Wolf's Heads, expence of Judges, with many other necessary 
charges.” It was the duty of the justices of the court of 
sessions, with the assistance of the grand jury, to estimate 
the general county expenses, and to make an assessment, upon 
the basis of the provincial tax, to defray them. The enact- 
ment of 1696 inaugurated a much more convenient system. 
It provided that six assessors should be annually chosen for 
each county, to act in conjunction with the justices and 
grand jury, in determining public charges. This body could 
levy a rate of one penny in the pound, and six shillings per 
caput upon all freemen between 16 and 60 years of age. The 


' “The court about this time (1685) appointed the justices, constables, 
road overseers, etc.”— Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, vol. i. p. 304. Seven 
years later, in one county at least, the road overseers were elected by the 
people.—See Records of Chester Co. Court for 1692. 

* Laws of the Province of Penna., 1682-1700, p. 233. 
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assessors heard and decided all appeals. The Proprietary 
and his deputies were alone exempt from taxation. It was 
the duty of the various constables to bring the assessors a 
list of the taxable inhabitants of their districts, together with 
an accurate valuation of property liable to taxation. The 
assessment board determined the required number of collec- 
tors and appointed them. The county treasurer was also an 
appointee of this body. It seems that the above method for 
raising county rates did not prove satisfactory, since nume- 
rous supplemental acts were passed to make provision for the 
collection of arrearages. 

In 1724 a new system was introduced, which, though not 
unlike the former in its essential features, yet prescribed a 
mode of procedure somewhat different from that recognized 
by previous law. It provided for the election of three com- 
missioners to perform the functions which had hitherto be- 
longed to the court of sessions, with a few additional duties. 
The commissioners issued the “precepts” to the constables, 
constituted a tribunal for trying appeals, inaugurated pro- 
ceedings against delinquent collectors, and imposed pecuniary 
penalties upon the county treasurer, and the assessors for 
neglect of duty. To facilitate the collection of rates, each 
county was divided into a definite number of districts. The 
limit to the assessment provided for by this enactment, was 
fixed at three pence in the pound, and a nine shillings poll- 
tax. 

The Revolution did not change the form of local govern- 
ment, which had obtained immediately before the year 1776. 
There was no distinct difference between the administration 
of the province and of the commonwealth. But in relation 
to the topic at present under consideration, an advance was 
made towards the present system in 1779. In that year the 
assessment board, consisting of the three commissioners and 


six county assessors, appointed! two assistant assessors for each 
township, to discharge the dutie? which had hitherto devolved 
upon the constables, in making the returns of taxable inhabit- 


! These officers were afterwards elected by the people. 
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ants and property. By this act stringent measures were also 
adopted for collecting unpaid rates. If settlement was not 
made within thirty days, the delinquent’s goods could be sold ; 
and if, after three months’ time, his obligations had not been 
met, his real estate could be seized and disposed of by the 
commissioners to satisfy the claim. The office of clerk of the 
commissioners, or county clerk, which still exists, was first 
inaugurated at this time. Supplemental legislation this same 
year enacted, that the owners and not the occupiers of real 
estate should be taxed. Afterwards a proviso was introduced 
which caused all local rates to be assessed upon the basis of 
the last State tax. The principle of the division of labor was 
carried out in making the assessment, each county assessor, 
with the two assistants, instead of the whole board, perform- 
ing this duty for every separate district. Collectors were 
now appointed by the commissioners alone. A return of all 
county levies was required to be made annually to the general 
assembly. 

In early colonial times the management of roads and 
bridges was vested in the county. All public highways 
were laid out by order of the governor and council,' while 
private roads, connecting with them, and cart-ways leading 
to landing-places, were opened-up at the instance of the court 
of quarter sessions,’ if the viewers had previously made a 
favorable report upon the projected enterprise. Roads and 
bridges were made at the expense of the county; but it was 
not unusual for a lottery’ to be established to liquidate the 
cost of the undertakings. The court named the overseers, 


' Colonial Records, vol. i. p. 163. 

? The court gave the order to proceed with the work, after the grand jury 
had presented the need of a new road. Smith (Hist. Del. Co., p. 163) quotes 
from the Chester County Court records the following: “The road from Darby 
to Haverford to be laid out by the grand jury and other neighbors.” In 
1699, six viewers were appointed to do work of this kind; or rather to make 
& report upon proposals regarding new roads. 

* Lotteries were often made use of to raise funds to open roads, construct 
bridges, and build churches. For legislation authorizing these establish- 
ments, see Laws of Pennsylvania. 
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and these officers were responsible for the good repair of all 
highways within their territorial limit. Every freebolder 


was compelled when summoned to work upon the roads, 
under penalty of a fine if he refused to obey. Later enact- 
ments transferred highways from county to township super- 
vision, directing that the latter should assume all financial 
burdens entailed in their management. The overseers or 
supervisors were thenceforth township officers, and two were 
elected annually for each municipality. They were em- 
powered to levy a road tax, within certain limits, after 
having obtained the requisite permission from two justices 
of the peace. They could also hire laborers to repair high- 
ways and bridges if they thought fit, instead of summoning 
the inhabitants to do the work as heretofore. 

The Poor question has oecupied the attention of the law- 
makers of Pennsylvania to a considerable extent; and much 
legislation is to be found upon the subject among the acts of 
the general assembly. In early times numerous experiments 
were tried, but the law of 1771 seems to have been the one, 
which, on the whole, yielded the most satisfactory results. 
It does not differ very materially from the present poor law 
of the State. At an earlier period charity had been dispensed 
at the instance and discretion of the county court; the funds 
being supplied out of the regular county rate. The poor tax 
had preference over all others, and was first paid in the dis- 
bursement of the moneys. A curious expedient was resorted 
to to prevent undeserving persons from receiving public sup- 
port. Every recipient of relief was obliged to wear a badge 
“with a large Roman (P) together with the first Letter of 
the name of the county, city, or place, whereof such poor 
person is an inhabitant, cut either in red or blue cloth.”! 


1 Tt was customary in England, in addition to the ordinary punishment, to 
mark criminals with the initial letter of the crime for which they had been 
convicted. This proceeding was also followed in Pennsylvania. A part of 
the sentence against Long Finne, for his rebellious acts, was that he should 
be “branded on the face with the letter R.” Hazard, Annals, p. 378. See 
also Records of Chester Court, January 1, 1693, for the punishment accorded 
to a woman who had been found guilty of fornication. 
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The act of 1771 provided for the appointment of two over- 
seers in each township, by the justices of the peace, at a yearly 
meeting specially convened for the purpose. These oflicers 
could, with the authority of two justices, levy a three-penny 
rate on property, and a six shillings poll-tax as often as was 
thought advisable. The amount thus raised was employed 
to provide subsistence, shelter, and employment for all those 
whom misfortune had made a burden to society. The tax 
was recoverable by ordinary process of law, and was levied 
on the same basis as the county dues. The overseers were 
responsible for the collection of the amount assessed, and if 
they refused to pay over moneys in their possession, they 
were deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and punished with 
imprisonment. They were required to keep an account of all 
receipts and expenditures, and their books were audited by 
three freeholders annually chosen by the people. A list of 
the poor was kept on record, and an order from a justice of 
the peace was necessary for the inscription of new names 
therein. Strongly protective measures were adopted against 
the growth of pauperism, as for example, the requirements 
for gaining a legal settlement in a township, and the restric- 
tions attached to the removal of the poor from one district to 
another. New-comers had to bring with them certificates, 
and householders must give notice of the arrivals of guests 
coming from any place outside of the province, except Europe. 
Any one, to become legally settled, must have been an office- 
holder for one year, or must have resided in the same locality 
at least two years, and contributed to the poor fund. Widows 
were deemed settled in the same place as their former hus- 
bands, and indented servants must have performed one year 
of service in some particular locality to fulfil the required 
conditions of residence. All having near relatives who were 
paupers, were compelled by the province to support them, if 
ina position to do so. Notwithstanding all this defensive 
legislation, and despite the influence of these well-timed 
measures, it would appear that the demands upon public 
charity were augmented instead of diminished. Complaints 
were made from time to time that the means for supporting 
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the poor were entirely inadequate, and in 1779, an act was 
passed limiting the rate at seven shillings and six pence in 
the pound, and at not more than six pounds, and not less 


than three pounds per poll.’ 


The Present System. 


Local self-government in Pennsylvania at the present time 
affords a peculiarly interesting study, representing as it does 
a condition of affairs in which neither the town polity of 
New England nor the county administration of the South, 
forms the decidedly predominating element. It occupies the 


middle-ground between these two opposing phases of local 
life. In the Southern States the county is the more impor- 
tant factor, and its subdivisions are such only in name, exer- 
eising but little control over their own affairs. In New 
England, on the contrary, the highest political vitality is to 
be found in the town. The system of Pennsylvania aims at 
a partition of powers. The officers of the township assume 
the management of local roads and highways, and in some 
counties provide also for the support of the pauper popula- 
tion. But while they have the power to impose a tax for 
these purposes, rates can only be levied upon the basis of the 
last adjusted county assessment, and the law prescribes certain 
limits beyond which they cannot go. Furthermore, no pro- 


' An explanation of this seemingly high rate is to be found in the fact, 
that the continental currency had that year reached a very low state of 
depreciation. There has been preserved in the Library of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, a copy of a publication called the United States Maga- 
zine, bearing the date of 1779, for which the subscription rates were $3.00 
per copy or $24.00 a year! It is possible that the apparently high price 
charged for this periodical may have been due, in some degree, to its wide- 
spread popularity, and to the extraordinary demand indicated by the follow- 
ing lines, taken from the dedicatory ode :— 

“Statesmen of assembly great; 
Soldiers that on danger wait; 
Farmers that subdye the plain; 
Merchants that attempt the main; 
Tradesmen who their labors ply; 
These shall court thy company; 
These shall say, with placid mien, 
Have you read the magazine?” 
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vision is made for any such democratic institution as a town- 
meeting, where the people may come together to vote appro- 
priations, and to frame by-laws for their own government. 
Neither is the township represented by a supervisor upon the 
county board, gs in New York, Michigan, Illinois, and other 
of the Northern and North-Western States. The county is 
the leading local unit, and, under the commonwealth, may 
be said to wield the largest share of political power. It 
regulates affairs directly, and its officers are responsible to 
the people for the exercise of administrative control. The 
chief authority is vested in three commissioners, who are 
elected for a term of three years. In addition to duties 
which will be subsequently mentioned, this board is required 
to transact the county business, to keep a record of its pro- 
ceedings, to publish annually a correct account of all receipts 
and expenditures of the previous year, to make an annual 
statement to the secretary of the commonwealth of all sums 
paid for the support and maintenance of justice, and to 
have charge of the erection and control of the county public 
buildings. Each county has also a treasurer, a surveyor, and 
three auditors. It is not necessary to define the duties of these 
functionaries. We do not include in this enumeration those 
offices which pertain to the administration of justice, as it is 
our intention to confine this discussion to purely municipal 
matters. 

A board of supervisors, generally two or three in number 
constitutes the highest township authority. But this nume- 
rical limit is not absolute, since the law provides for an in- 
crease at the pleasure of the electors. The term of office of 
this governing board extends over a period of three years. 
There are also an assessor, two assistant assessors (in triennial 
years), a town-clerk, a treasurer, three auditors, and two over- 
seers of the poor, where the poor are a township charge. 
Under a constitutional provision, the election of township 
officers takes place annually on the third Tuesday of Feb- 
ruary. 

The county rates and levies are made in the following 
manner. Every third year the board of commissioners issues 
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a notice to the assessors of the different townships, requiring 
them to return, within a certain specified time, a correct list 
of the names of all taxable persons residing within their ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction. The assessors and their assistants im- 
mediately proceed to make out the required statement, and 
to furnish also an accurate valuation of such real and personal 
property as the law directs. Upon this basis, the commis- 
sioners levy a certain rate per centum, which rate is uniform 
throughout the different townships. The commissioners 
cause transcripts of the assessments to be prepared and fur- 
nished to each assessor, together with the rate per centum of 
the amount levied. They also fix a day on which appeals 
shall be heard. The assessor is then required to give notice, 
either written or printed, to every taxable inhabitant in 
the township, of the amount for which he stands rated, and 
to inform him also of the day set for hearing appeals. All 
objections raised to the assessment are decided by the com- 
missioners; but if any inhabitant takes exception to their 
ruling, he may present his case for final judgment before the 
court of common pleas. The taxes thus levied are collected 
by a collector for each township, appointed by the board of 
commissioners. The selection is usually made in accordance 
with the recommendation of the various assessors, though the 
range of choice is not necessarily limited to such nominees. 

The State taxes are furnished through the medium of the 
several counties, and the commissioners perform the same 
duties in relation to their levy and collection, and the same 
proceedings are had regarding appeals, as in the case of 
county rates. 

The township has the power to lay certain rates indepen- 
dently of county authority or jurisdiction. For instance, 
the supervisors are authorized to assess the taxables of their 
township for a sum not exceeding one cent on the dollar upon 
the valuation of their property, to keep the roads, highways, 
and bridges in good order. It ig also the duty of the over- 
seers of the poor, where the poor are in the charge of the 
township, to make a similar provision for the support of the 
indigent and helpless, having first obtained the consent of 
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two justices of the peace. These rates can only be laid in 
accordance with the last adjusted county valuation. The 
township assessor aids in fixing the assessment, and collection 
is made by persons designated by the supervisors and over- 
seers, in a meeting convened for the purpose. 

Roads and highways lying within the boundaries of a 
township are under its management. They are controlled 
by the supervisors, and the expense of their good keeping is 
borne out of the fund raised by the above-mentioned assess- 
ment. It is allowable for any person to work out his road- 
tax instead of paying it in money. This is usually done. 
With this fact in view, and with the poor more generally 
in the care of the county, it will be seen that the tendency 
is to reduce purely township rates toa minimum. The super- 
visors are also responsible for the repair and renewal of all 
causeways and small bridges situated on township highways. 
If a road forms the dividing line between two townships, 
the expense of its good keeping is shared equally by the two 
districts. When a number of inhabitants think it is advisa- 
ble that a new highway should be opened up, they send a 
petition to that effect to the court of quarter sessions. This 
judicial body at once appoints viewers, who proeeed to in- 
spect the locality through which it is proposed the road shall 
run. They make their report to the court, and if a favorable 
view is entertained, the road is confirmed and viewed to 
be opened. Damages, to be paid by the county, may be 
awarded for any injury to property, even though the owners 
were petitioners in behalf of the project. Bridges over 
large rivers or streams, which would entail more expense in 
construction than it 1s reasonable should be borne by one or 
two townships, are built at the cost of the county. Pro- 
ceedings are instituted at the order of the court of quarter 
sessions, Who act upon the representation of the township 
supervisors, or a petition of interested inhabitants. 

The poor are legally a township charge; though their 
care is generally placed in the hands of the county ecommis- 
sioners. In the latter event, the commissioners, with the 
approval of the court of quarter sessions, seleet suitable real 
estate, and erect thereon a building called a “ House for the 
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Destitute.” This establishment is used for the aceommoda- 
tion of all poor persons who have gained the required legal 
settlement. Three citizens, one of whom is chosen every 
year, constitute a board of directors. This body manages 
the internal economy of the institution. It also has authority 
to bind out children as apprentices and to provide employ- 
ment for the able-bodied poor. The directors furnish a 
yearly financial estimate to the commissioners, so that due 
provision may be made for a poor-fund in levying the 
county rate. The board is further empowered to make 
any suggestions which they may deem expedient, for im- 
provements or alterations in the institution. It may grant 
relief, to a limited extent, to needy persons who are not in- 
habitants of the almshouse. The judges of the various courts 
of the county, and ministers of the gospel of all denomina- 
tions are, ex officio, visitors of the institution. In this capacity 
they are entitled to examine into its general condition, and 
to scrutinize the books of the board of directors. As soon as 
the poor become the charge of the county, the office of over- 
seer in the different townships is abolished. 

When the poor are under the control of the township, their 
care is entrusted to two overseers, and their maintenance 
provided for by means of a small tax. The overseers are 
obliged to furnish relief to all applicants for assistance, who 
have gained a legal settlement in the township. Aid must 
also be given to those who have not a legal settlement, until 
they can be removed to their former place of residence. The 
duties of the overseers in relation to binding out children as 
apprentices, and finding suitable work for those capable of 
active employment, are similar to those devolving upon the 
county directors. No one is entitled to be placed upon the 
poor-book without an order from two justices of the peace. 
Every house-keeper receiving a transient poor person is re- 
quired to give notice to the overseers within ten days after 
such reception, or, in case of default, to become responsible 
for all further maintenance. ‘ 

A few isolated and comparatively unimportant exceptions 
may occur to the method of local administration as set forth 
in the preceding pages. These need not demand our present 
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consideration. A general likeness pervades the municipal 
organization of the State, and the foregoing sketch repre- 
sents, as accurately as possible, that system which prevails 
throughout the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Passing in rapid review the facts which have just claimed 
our attention, we cannot help noticing the liberal methods 
which, from the very first, existed in the administration of 
local aftairs. The control over matters pertaining to self- 
government was not given to individual isolated commu- 
nities, as in New England; nor was it concentrated in the 
larger unit, the county, as in Virginia and Maryland. And 
yet the system of Pennsylvania was quite as democratic as 
the one, and as healthfully centralized as the other. The 
power to make by-laws for municipal management, as well 
as the authority to legislate for the entire province, was, from 
the beginning, in the hands of the people or their delegates. 
All public officers were either elected directly, or chosen by 
those who were. Penn himself could not appoint even a 
justice of the peace. The words of the historian Bancroft are 
strictly true: “But for the hereditary office of Proprietary, 

ennsylvania had been a representative democracy.” 

The present system of local self-government does not belong 
entirely, nor even largely, to the period of the commonwealth. 
It has, of course, been improved and modified by enactments 
since 1776, but, as a whole, it is simply the continuation of 
provincial beginnings. The central idea upon which it is 
based has been the same throughout. That idea is the in- 
alienable right of the people to a control over their own 
affairs, and may, doubtless, to some extent, be considered as 
the practical realization of the words of Penn: “If the people 
want anything which will make them happy, I shall readily 
grant it.” The great principle of popular sovereignty was 
virtually recognized by the illustrious founder of this State 
in every department of its provincial administration; and 
upon this foundation principle the political superstructure of 
Pennsylvania has slowly and surely risen, until now it may 
well be called the keystone of the arch of American Liberty. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIveERsity, 
May, 1882. 
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A VINDICATION OF WILLIAM PENN BY PHILIP 
FORD, AND OTHER PAPERS RELATING TO 
THE SETTLEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, May 1, 1882. 
BY FREDERICK D. STONE. 


When the propriety of emigration to America was first agitated among 
the people called Quakers, the proposition did not meet with approval in 
all quarters. Many feared that the project was suggested by a desire to 
escape persecution, and that the yielding to such influences would be incon- 
sistent with the professions of Friends. 

Tracts in favor of the movement were written by several of the members. 
In 1681 George Fox issued his address To Planters and such who are 
transporting themselves into Foreign Plantations in America, and the 
next year William Loddington wrote Plantation Work the Work of this 
Generation. The evidence that contrary views existed at the time of the 
settlement of Pennsylvania will be found in a certificate of removal which 
was given to one who took up land here in 1682. It is as follows :— 


At the request of Nicholas Newland we do hereby certify that the said 
Nicholas Newland acquainted our men’s meeting with his intention of remov- 
ing himself and family out of this nation into New Jersey or Pennsylvania 
in America, and we have nothing to charge against him or his family as to 
their conversation in the world since they frequented our meetings, but hath 
walk’d honestly among men for aught we know or can hear of by inquiry 
which hath been made, but our friend’s meeting is generally dissatisfied with 
his removing, he being well settled with his family, and having sufficient 
substance for food and raiment, which all that possess godliness in Christ 
Jesus ought to be contented with, for we have brought nothing into this 
world, and we are sure to take nothing out. And he hath given us no satis- 
factory reason for his removing, but our godly jealousy is that his chief 
ground is fearfulness of sufferings here for the testimony of Jesus, or court- 
ing worldly liberty, all which we certify from our men’s meeting at Mt. 
Mellock 25" of 12 mo. 1682. And we further certify that inquiry hath 
been made concerning the clearness of Nathaniel and John Newland, sons 
of said Nicholas Newland, from all entanglements of marriage, and that 
they are released for aught we find. Signed by the advice and in the behalf 
of the meeting. 

Tostas PapweLt, 
Wititiam Epaunpson, 
Curistorpuer Rorer, 

‘ And others. 


In Plantation Work the Work of this Generation we have the first ac- 
counts of Pennsylvania after it had been given to Penn, as well as the 
interesting fact that Governor Markham was at New York several days 
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earlier in June, 1681, than has been heretofore stated. A letter to William 
Penn from New York, dated June 25, says, “ This is to acquaint thee, that 
about ten daies since here arrived Francis Richardson with thy Deputy.” 

The descriptions of the country are in letters from Markham. ‘The first 
is to his wife, and is dated Upland, Dec. 7, 1681. It is as follows :— j 


An Abstract of a Letter from the Deputy-Governour of Pennsylvania to 
his Wife. Upland the 7 December, 1681. 

It is a very fine Country, if it were not so overgrown with Woods, and 
very Healthy. Here people live to be above 100 yearsof Age. Provi- 
sions of all sorts are indifferent plentiful : Vendson especially. I have seen 
four Bucks bought for less than 5s., the Jndcans killing them only for their 
Skins, and if the Christians will not buy the Flesh, they let it hang and rot 
on a Tree. In the Winter, there is mighty plenty of Wild Fow! of all 
sorts; Partridges I am cloyed with, we catch them by hundreds at a time. 
In the fall of the Leaf, or after Harvest, here are abundance of wild T'ur- 
keys, which are mighty easie to be Shot; Duck, Mallard, Geese and Swans 
in abundance, wild; Fish are in great plenty. In short, if a Country Life 
be liked by any, it might be here. That which is most scarce is Mutton 
and Beef, because you must kill it yourself, I mean of your own; and in the 
Summer it will not keep till you can eat it all, except in great Families. 
What Beef is killed is in October, or thereabouts, and Salted up for the 
whole year; last October I kill’d two very fat Bullocks. 


The next is to a friend, and was sent by the game ship. 


An Abstract of another Letter from the Deputy-Governour of Penn- 

sylvania to a Friend of his in London by the same Ship. 

I will now give you an Account of the Country: It isa mighty good Azr, 
and very Healthy. Here are abundance of good Frruzts; all sorts of 
Apples, Cherries, Pears, good Plumbs; but 1 knew not what to call them ; 
Peaches as good as any in the world, some they feed their Hoggs with, and 
some they distill and make of it a sort of Brandy; Abundance of Mull- 
berrys. ‘The Hoggs eat the Chesnuts, as they do the Acorns; abundance 
of Walnuts; Grapes grow wild in the Woods and indifferent good; they 
might be made very good wine. Mellons both Mus and Water as good as 
can be; and several others I cannot think of. J’ish good store; but we are 
afraid to put out a Net lest Sturgeon gets in and breaks it, for we have in- 
numerable of them, that they leap into the Boats very often. Beasts we 
have of all kinds, and Tame Fowl. Abundance of Dear, the Indians kill 
them only for their skins, and leave the Flesh in the Woods. We have very 
good Horses, and the Men ride madly on them; they make nothing of riding 
80 Miles of a Day; and when they get to their Journey’s end, turn the 
Horses into the Field: they never Shoe them. 


In the London Gazette, No. 1752, from Thursday, August 31, to Mon- 
day, September 4, 1682, we find the following :— 

Deal, Aug. 30. There are now about 30 Sail of Merchant Ships in the 
Downs outward bound, two or three are bound for Pensilvania. 

In the next issue of the same paper from Monday, September 4, to Thurs- 
day, September 7, 1682, we find :— 

Deal, Sept. 2. T'wo days since sailed out of the Downs three Ships bound 


for Pensilvania, on board of which was Mr. Pen with a great many Qua- 
kers who go to settle there. 
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After he had sailed, many idle rumors, prejudicial to his character as a 
man and detrimental to his interests, were circulated. It must have been 
about this time that a scurrilous pamphlet appeared, entitled The History 
of William Pen’s Conversion from a Gentleman to a Quaker. Or a Stop to 
the Call of the Unconverted. To the poor, trapan’d, simple deluded Peo- 
ple in Pensylvania: Dated the 15th. day of the Month Abzd, in the first 
Hegira or flight of the Prophet Pen to his Sylvania. 

It was also reported that he was dead, and that he had died professing 
faith in the Church of Rome. These stories gained so wide a circulation 
that his agent published the following in the London Gazette of January 
15, 1682-3. 

Whereas there is a Report spread abroad of the Death of William Pen, 
Esq., Proprietary of Pensilvania, to the great prejudice of his Affairs; 
These are to give Notice, That there is no manner of ground for it, the last 
Ship that came from thence having brought letters from him, which left him 
in perfect health, as any Person may be further satisfied by Mr. Philip Ford 
in Bow-Lane, London. 

When Penn heard of the rumors, he wrote, “Some persons have had so 
little wit, and so much malice, as to report my death, and, to mend matters, 
dead a Jesuzt, too. One might have reasonably hoped, that this distance 
like death would have been a protection against spite and envy. 
However, to the great sorrow and shame of the inventors, I am still alive, 
and no Jesuzt, and I thank God very well.” Before this letter was received, 
however, Ford had found it necessary to issue a paper called A Vindication 
of William Penn. The first part of this is devoted to the refutation of 
charges brought against him as a Friend. In the latter part are abstracts 
from the first letters he wrote after arriving in America, but as the paper 
has never been reprinted we give it in full. It is described as being on two 
pages of a folio sheet. The copy we have had transcribed is in the British 
antag = volume is marked Tracts relating to America and the West 


m. 18 


Indies. . M. 616. - 


A Vindication - William Penn, Proprietary of Pennsilvania, 
from the late Aspersions spread abroad on purpose to Defame him. 
William Penn having been of late Traduced as being a 
Papist, and Dead, I thought meet to give a short Relation of 
the rise and ground of that slanderous Report, and Detect it 
with an Abstract of his own Letters received since, to show 


that he is alive. 

One of the first and most furious Fomentors and Authors 
of that late Lying Report of W Penn’s being a Papist (after 
diligent Enquiry made) appears to be Thomas Hicks, a Bap- 
tist Teacher, the envious false Dialogue-Maker, who has 
been openly prov’d a notorious Forger, Slanderer and De- 
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famer of the People called Quakers, wickedly and maliciously 
rendring them no Christians, but Deceivers and Imposters, 
&e., and defaming them in their sufferings, which are for 
Conscience towards God, insinuating, that Zhe satisfaction of 
their wills and lusts, and promoting their carnal Interest, to be the 
chief motive and Inducement thereto, and the great thing in their 
Eye (as in his Dialog. I. p. 75. As also his lies and slanders, 
That he had it under W. P.’s Hand to manifest him the falsest 
Villain upon the Earth; and that several of his Friends had 
been with him to see it, and were satisfied it was so; and desired 
him not to look upon the rest of Friends as upon W.P. And 
further, That the Books his Name was too, were not of his own 
Writing, but that he kept a Jesuite for that purpose. 

Now I having Information of this false Report and Slan- 
der, und being chiefly concerned in the Affairs of W. Penn in 
his Absence, look’d upon my self oblig’d in Conscience to 
vindicate his Innocency and Christian Reputation: Where- 
upon I took with me #. Davis and &. M. with several others 
upon the Exchange, and asked Tho. Hicks, If he had it under 
W. Penn’s Hand to manifest him as aforesaid? To which he 
Answered, Yes he had. Then I desired him to name one of 
the Friends that was so satisfied ; his shuffling Answer was, 
There was a great many of them, but could remember the Names 
of none of them, it being four or five years ago. I then desired 
to see his Letter? He Answered, He had none. I Queried, 
What he had under his own Hand then? He Replied, Ze 
had it in Print. I demanded the Title? he answered, Zhe 
sandy Foundation, for which he was put in the Tower. Note. 
That an Explanation was sincerely given forth by W. Penn, 
concerning the said Book, Entituled, Innocency appearing 
with open Face, which gave such satisfaction that he was 
thereupon set at Liberty. 

So this was the substance of his Answer, by which you 
may perceive the feebleness of his false suggestion, and the 
baseness of his Spirit: then as to his gross Lye of W. P.’s 
keeping a Jesuit to write his Books, when I charged him with 
it, to that he was Mute, and would give me no Answer, but 
shuffled to another thing. 

Vou. vi.—12 
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Hereby you may see that the said Tho. Hicks appears to be 
a busie slanderer as well as a manifest Forger of notorious 
falsehoods, as before charged. 

The false suggestion of Tho. Hicks taking Air, did encour- 
age others to add hereto, and amongst the several Stories this 
was one, That W. Penn perverted one Mr. Edsaw, a Sussex 
Gentlemen; to the Romish Religion, who lived and died near 
his House. The first that I could find who was so bold to 
affirm this, was #. #. who quoted the Duke of Somerset's 
Steward for his Author, to whom I applied myself, and he 
affirmed, he Reported it not, neither knew any thing of it: 
That being detected, F. F. charged it upon Captain Gratwick 
of Sussex, Brother-in-Law to the said Captain Edsaw, to 
whom Messengers were sent by W. Penn’s Wife to know the 
Truth thereof, and he also denied it, and said, He would spit 
in the face of any man who would charge it upon him. This he 
declared before several Witnesses, and said, If she were not 
satisfied with what he had there declared, he would wait upon 
her, and give her what satisfaction she pleased under his 
hand, for he scorned to abuse so Civil a Gentleman behind 
his back: so the rise of that Story lodges as yet at F. E.'s 
door. And for the pretended perverted Person Captain Ed- 
saw (for so he was called) they who are desirous to be further 
satisfied may enquire of the Warden of the Fleet, where, by 
the Book it doth appear the said Robert Edsaw was commit- 
ted Prisoner to the Flect for Debt the 27th of November. 
1678. and not known to go abroad after Commitment to his 
dying day, which was the 30th of September 1681. where he 
died and not in Sussex; and for what he professed as to Re- 
ligion, he had it not to seek many years before he was Pris- 
oner: Job 18, 4. But ye are Forgers of Lies, ye are all Physi- 
tians of no value. Psal. 58,3. The wickell are estranged from 
the womb, they go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies. 
Psal. 109 2. For the Mouth of the wicked, and the mouth of the 
deceitful are opened against me: they have spoken against me with 
a lying Tongue. Jer. 7,8. Behold ye trust in lying words that 
cannot profit. Jonah 2. 8. They that observe lying vanities, for- 
sake their own Mercy. 
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Next follows the Abstract of several Letters from William 
Penn Proprietary of Pennsilvania, to P. F. ce. Dated at Up- 
land, Nov. 1. and from West-River, Decemb. 16, Maryland, 
1682. 

That of November, 1, 1682. signifying his safe Arrival,' and 
that day six weeks they lost sight of Land in England, they 
saw it in America: and being about twelve Leagues off from 
the Coast, the Air smell’d as sweet as a Garden new blown. 
As they Sail’d up the River they received Visits and Invita- 
tions from the Inhabitants, the People being Joyful to see 
him, both Dutch, Swedes, and English coming up to New- 
Castle, they received and entertained him with great expres- 
sions of Joy after their sort. 

Next day after his Arrival, he had the People summon’d 
together to the Court-house at New-Castle, where possession 
was legally given him; and after that he made a Speech to 
the old Magistrates, and the People, signifying to them the 
end of his coming, the Nature and End of Government, and 
that especially he came to Establish, assuring them of their 
Spiritual and Temporal Rights, Liberty of Conscience and 
Civil Freedoms: All he pray’d expected or required, was 
Sobriety Loving Neighbour-hood; then he renewed their 
Commissions and so left them. He went from thence to a 
place called Upland, where he called an Assembly, and gave 
them as ample satisfaction as at New Castle, so they Signed 
an Acknowledgment, and were very Joyful: The Swedes sent 
one Captain Lacy Cook’ to acquaint him, They would Serve, 


' Penn dated his arrival from Oct. 24 (see letter to Lords of Plantation, 
Aug. 14, 1683, in Proud’s Hist. of Pa., vol. i. p. 268), and it has been gen- 
erally supposed that on that day he passed the Capes of Delaware. The 
New Castle County records show that he arrived before that place on the 
27th of Oct., and received possession of the town on the 28th. On the 29th 
he was at Upland. By the New Style of computing time the anniversary 
of this event occurs on the 8th of November, and that day is celebrated by 
the Historical Society to commemorate his arrival in Pennsylvania.—Ep. 

* Notices for the meeting of a court to be held at New Castle have been 
preserved, they are dated “ Upland 29th of 8 mo. 1682.” Notices for the 
mecting of an assembly were not sent out until Nov. 8, O. S.—Eb. 

* Lacey Cock. 
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Love, and Obey him with all they had, and that it was the best day 
they ever saw. 

The City of Philadelphia is laid out and begun, and many 
pretty Houses are run up of late upon the River and back- 
wards, that do very well.!| An House for W. Penn is a Build- 
ing, whose Family, that went with him, are all come safe; 
and Entertainment for all beyond expectation, and to their 
content. The Air is exceedingly clear and sweet, the Food 
good and plentiful, and as pleasing as one can eat. There is 
also good Malt Drink: In fine, the Country is without Ex- 
ception. At New-Castle the Dutch have their Food much as 
in Holland, and have curious Sallating &c. Excellent Bread, 
both of Wheat and Mastin, English grain. 

The Indians they saw ; the men were strong and Tall, the 
Women comely, as some Gipsies are in England; the Chil- 
dren very pretty; they all wear some Clothes, and some of 
them wear Broggs.? 

From West-River, Mary-land, Decemb. 16. 1682. he writes, 
That an Assembly was held at Chester alias Upland, where 
New-Castle was annexed to Pennsilvania: The Foraigners 
were Naturaliz’d, and all the Laws past that were agreed upon 
in England, and more fully worded. The Assembly-men 
were there to their great satisfaction, and such an Assembly 
for Love, Unity, and Concord, scarcely ever was known in 
and about outward things in those Parts. 

This done, they Adjourn’d ; and W. Penn took his Journey 
for Mary-land, where he was kindly received by the Lord 
Baltimore, and the Chief in his Province: They Treated at 


' This information appears to have been given in the letter of Nov. Ist, 
and if it was the result of Penn’s personal observation shows that he visited 
Philadelphia almost immediately after his arrival, and did not defer doing so 
until Nov. 8th, as it is contended that the Abbington Meeting Records 
prove.—Eb. 

? This, it will be observed, is the only allusion made to the Indians in 
either of the letters. No mention is made of the treaty which is said to 
have been held in November, 1682. Had such an event taken place it is 
hardly probable that letters giving such minute details as the changing of 
the name of Upland, would have tailed to have mentioned it, or tuat the 
person making the abstracts would have overlooked it.—Ep. 
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one Col. Zaylors, about setling the bounds between their 
Provinces: And a solid Conference they had, preparatory to 
a future Conclusion, the season permitting no long Essays or 
Treaties. They civilly parted after two Daies Conference. 

The day following the Lord Baltimore Accompanied him 
to W. Richardsons, which was 3 miles, and then returned: 
They went two miles farther, to one 7ho. Hookers, to a Meet- 
ing, where the presence of the great God was enjoyed with 
them. 

The firstday following he intended to be at Choptank on 
the Eastern Shore, where the Colonels, Magistrates and Peo- 
ple of several Ranks and Qualities proposed to be. 

There are several other Reports I have been Inquisitive to 
find out the Authors of, and I find them all arise from the 
same ground with the before mentioned. 

I hope therefore this short Scrutiny and Abstracts, will 
satisfie those, who are not willing to believe Lies, that Wil- 
liam Penn is not a dead Jesuit, and in time I doubt not but 
their folly will Correct them that Imagin him a live one, and 
also Caution others to be careful how they Report things 
upon Hear-say, to the Defamation of the Innocent. Published 
in sincerity by him who is a Lover of Truth but a hater of 
Falsehood, and an abhorrer of those that say Report, and we 
will Report it. 

London, 12th. 12th. Month, 168%. Philip Ford. 

London, Printed for Benjamin Clark in George- Yard in 
Lombard-street, 1683. 
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GEORGE SMITH, M.D., 


AUTHOR OF THE History or DeLAwareE County. 


Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, May 1, 1882. 
BY JAMES J. LEVIOK, M.D. 


The list of the members of the Historical Society who 
have died since its meeting in January is an unusually large 
one, and has in it the .ames of men eminent in almost every 
department of civil life. 

I have been asked to announce this evening the death of 
one, who, though not a resident of Philadelphia, was a deeply 
interested member, and who, by his example and labors, did 
much to advance the interests and promote the objects of the 
Historical Society. I allude tothe Honorable George Smith, 
M.D., of Delaware County, the author of the history of that 
county, a work which is acknowledged to have no superior, 
if it have any equal, among our local histories. 

I leave to others the full record of what Dr. Smith has 
done in the many departments of literature and of science to 
which he devoted himself, but I willingly accede to the re- 
quest made of me, because of my affectionate, respectful re- 
gard for Dr. Smith, and because I deem it eminently proper 
that here, in this Hall, some tribute, however imperfect it 
may be, should be paid to the memory of one who did so 
much for history as he did. 

George Smith, son of Benjamin Hayes and Margaretta 
Dunn Smith, was born in Haverford Township, Delaware 
County, February 12, 1804. He received the earlier part of 
his literary education in the schools of the neighborhood, 
and, later, was a pupil at the Academy in West Chester of 
Jonathan Gause, a successful teacher of that day, and where, 
as I have to-day been told by one of his classmates, he was a 
great favorite with his companions, who were accustomed to 
forecast a distinguished future for him. Hestudied medicine 
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at the University of Pennsylvania, and graduated there April 
7, 1826. For five years he practised his profession in Darby 
and its vicinity, but coming into possession of a very con- 
siderable estate, soon after his marriage he retired from medi- 
cine, and for the remainder of his life was chiefly occupied 
in the management of his farms, and in attention to numer- 
ous public and private trusts, and in the cultivation of his 
literary and scientific tastes. Dr. Smith married, February 
26, 1829, Mary, daughter and only child of Abraham Lewis, 
of Delaware County. His widow and five children survive 
him. 

From 1832 to 1836 Dr. Smith was State Senator from the 
district composed of Chester and Delaware Counties, and 
during that time was largely instrumental in establishing a 
permanent law for free education, a measure which had 
long been near his heart, and of which he had been for many 
years an earnest advocate. “As chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education, he drew up a bill embracing the whole 
subject of public schools, and, supported by Thaddeus Ste- 
vens and Governor Wolfe, it was passed substantially as re- 
ported by him; and proved to be the first practical and effi- 
cient measure on the subject of general education in the 
State of Pennsylvania.” 

December 8, 1836, he was appointed by Governor Ritner 
Associate-Judge of the Courts of Delaware County, an ap- 
pointment held by him for six years, and renewed by popular 
vote for five succeeding years. As Superintendent of the Com- 
mon Schools, and as President of the School Board for Upper 
Darby district, he continued to show his deep interest in 
popular education. In September, 1833, with four of his 
friends, he founded the Delaware County Institute of Science, 
of which he was President from the time of its organization 
until his death, a period of forty-nine years. This association, 
the object of which is to promote the study and diffusion of 
general knowledge, and the establishment of a museum, is in 
many respects similar to the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, and, in Dr. Smith’s own words, has been en- 
abled to accomplish most if not all the objects contemplated 
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in its establishment. How much of this was especially due 
to its President, who by his example and influence developed 
and fostered a love for natural science among his friends and 
neighbors, though well known to them, with his character- 
istic modesty, Dr. Smith fails to tell us 

A generous contributor to the periodical papers of his 
neighborhood, in the year 1862 he published the History of 
Delaware County, a work which at once placed its author in 
the very front rank of careful, painstaking, accurate histo- 
rians. 

This remarkable book, an octavo of nearly six hundred 
pages, contains the history, from the year 1610 to that in 
which it was issued, of what is now known as Delaware 
County. The purely historical part is a wonderful example 
of careful, patient research, of accuracy of statement, and 
correctness of language. To this is added an interesting and 
instructive sketch of the geology of the county, and a copi- 
ous catalogue of the botany of the same, all from Dr. Smith’s 
pen. A list of the quadrupeds and birds of Delaware County, 
furnished by his friend and neighbor, John Cassin, is also 
given. 

Nor is this all—as a supplement are printed, in double 
columns of fine type, nearly seventy pages of the biography 
of the early settlers and eminent men of Delaware County, 
including the names of nearly three hundred heads of fami- 
lies, and furnishing an amount of instructive information 
which it is impossible, even now, fully to estimate the value 
of. 

Nor can any one who has not engaged in a similar service 
form a just conception of the labor required in such a work ; 
the rejection of what is useless, or not authenticated, the 
right estimate of verbal testimony, and the care needed to 

void blindly following the errors of others. 

Suffice it to say that all this work has been done, and s0 
thoroughly done, by Dr. Smith, that this book is everywhere 
regarded as an unquestionable authority on the matters to 
which it relates, and has been made both the model and the 
basis of other local histories. 
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Dr. Smith was fifth in descent from Richard Hayes, who, 
with his wife Margaret, came to Pennsylvania from Ilmins- 
ton, Pembrokeshire, Wales, A. D. 1687. They settled on a 
tract of land in Haverford Township, which is still occupied 
by their descendants, and here Dr. Smith was born. Richard 
Hayes was a Friend, and had suffered from religious persecu- 
tions in his native land. His son, Richard Hayes, Jr., was, 
for nearly thirty years, a member of the Provincial Assem- 
bly, was Justice of the Courts of Chester County, and held 
many responsible public trusts. The wife of Richard Hayes, 
Jr., was the daughter of Henry Lewis, of Narbeth, South 
Wales, who, with two of his friends, in the year 1682, made 
the first settlement in Haverford Township, where he gave 
much of his time to civil affairs and acts of benevolence. He 
was foreman of the first grand jury for the county of Phila- 
delphia—Haverford and Radnor at that time belonging to 
Philadelphia. He held the office of Peacemaker for the 
county of Philadelphia, an office created at the second session 
of the Assembly, its object being, in the language of William 
Penn, “to prevent law suits, to act in the nature of arbitra- 
tors, to hear and to end differences between man and man.” 
The family to which Henry Lewis belonged had long occu- 
pied a good position in Pembrokeshire, Wales, and the name 
is still held in much esteem in Narbeth and its vicinity. The 
descendants of Henry Lewis have many of them been noted 
for intellectual superiority, for their love of the exact sciences, 
and for the accuracy which has characterized all their public 
writings. Besides the subject of this sketch, among them 
were the late Enoch Lewis, the eminent mathematician, and 
in our day his grandson, Charlton Lewis, who is the editor, 
and in great measure the author, of “A New Latin Diction- 
ary,” a work of more than two thousand pages, which is now 
recognized as the standard lexicon, not only in our American 
Colleges, but also in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. To these names we may also, with much satisfaction, 
add among Henry Lewis’s descendants the name of our ven- 
erable fellow-member, the Honorable Eli K. Price. 

Dr. Smith was also descended from Dr. Thomas Wynne, of 
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Caer-Wys, North Wales, the friend and physician of Wil. 
liam Penn, his fellow voyager on the Welcome, and the 
President of the first Provincial Assembly held in Philadel- 
phia. He was in direct descent also from Dr. Edward Jones, 
of Merion, whose arrival at Upland preceded by two months 
that of the Proprietor, and was a lineal descendant of Robert 
and Jane Owen, that brave pair who, whether as lord and 
lady of Beaumaris Castle, or, for conscience sake, within the 
gates of Dolgelley Jail, commanded the admirationand respect 
of all about them, and whose ancestry is traced by their re- 
lative, the learned antiquary Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, 
back to the sixth century. 

I have perhaps dwelt too minutely on this matter of an- 
cestry, but I have done so purposely, because I wish to call 
attention to the fact, as in this hall I have once before done, 
that the early Welsh settlers of Philadelphia and its vicinity 
belonged to a race which has left its impress, in a very marked 
manner, on the character of its descendants to the present day. 

Especially is this true of Radnor, Haverford, and Merion, 
where many of the present owners occupy the lands they 
have inherited from their ancestors, these first settlers. 

And these first settlers brought with them the virtues of 
the race from which they sprung, those ancient Britons of 
whom the Carthaginian historian, four centuries before the 
Christian Era, said—* they are a numerous and powerful peo- 
ple—very dexterous and busy,” and of whom one of Ceesar’s 
cotemporaries wrote, “ they are simple in their manners, kind 
to strangers, and far removed from the wickedness of the 
present day.” 

Griffith Owen, in the year 1690, writing from the Welsh 
Tract, in an earnest protest against what was deemed an 
unjust taxation, says: ‘“ We are descended from the ancient 
Britons, and always in the land of our nativity, under the 
crown of England, have enjoyed the liberty and privilege 
to have our own bounds and limits by ourselves. . . . . 
We endeavour to decide all controversies and debates among 
ourselves in Gospel order.” 

Thus living among themselves, and marrying among them- 
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selves, it is not surprising that their descendants should in- 
herit not only the lands but also the virtues of their ances- 
tors. Nowhere among them could be found a better 
example of these inherited virtues than was seen in Dr. 
George Smith. ‘Simple and unpretending”—* far removed 
from the wickedness of the men of the present day”—* kind 
to strangers’’—ever alive to the interests of his fellowmen, and 
especially to those of the community in which he lived, he 
passed on from youth to middle life, and from middle life to 
old age, active in all good works, and happy, not only in the 
respect, but also in the love of his fellow-men. 

On the 12th of February, 1882, Dr. Smith was seventy- 
eight years old, and on that day he wrote several letters to 
his friends, each of them marked by the vigor of thought and 
gentle courtesy which were so characteristic of him. Twelve 
days later he arose early in the morning, but feeling faint, 
returned to his bed, and in a few minutes, apparently with- 
out pain, passed into a state of unconsciousness, which soon 
deepened into that of death. 

As we pass in rapid review the incidents of such a useful 
life we find in them much to excite admiration for the dead, 
and much to comfort and instruct the living. 

Born among a people of his own race if not altogether of 
his own blood, he is a favorite with them from his early boy- 
hood, and they look forward with a pride to a useful future 
for him. 

In his early manhood he cares for their sick, and when 
called to other duties never neglects their interests and 
welfare. 

Their children need to be educated and he prepares and 
passes the public school law for them. Difficult questions 
are to be decided, or a difference of sentiment occurs among 
them, and he becomes their judge as, in the best sense of the 
word he had long been, their counsellor, and like his ances- 
tor, Henry Lewis, their peacemaker. 

With an ardent love for science himself he infuses into his 
neighbors some of this same love, and the Delaware County 
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Institute for Science is established, and its results are seen 
in the increased mental culture and intelligence of the people. 
For them, now, the grass in their fields, the rocks by the 
roadside, and the very soil itself have a new significance and 
value. 

Having cared for the living he turns his attention to their 
dead, and from out of musty closets, old desks, older Bibles, 
and meeting-house records, come ancient documents, time- 
eaten manuscripts, and faded writings, which, like the dry 
bones in the prophet’s vision, are now fitted rightly together, 
and, under his care, have breathed into them an intelligent 
existence. 

Iie has now reached his seventy-eighth year, a period of 
life which though it has its privations has also its privileges. 
Without those infirmities of extreme age which make the 
grasshopper a burden, it is yet a time when ambition is satis- 
fied, asperities are smoothed, and when the love of friends is 
given with a freeness and fulness which are elsewhere ac- 
corded only to childhood ; a time of life when the object of 
this love may look peacetully on the past and hopefully to 
the future. 

Happy in his useful life Dr. Smith is happy in his painless 
death. A day of his usual activity is passed—a night of 
calm repose—and, with the dawn of the morning, a mist 
comes before his eyes and they close to this life forever. 

Five days later his relatives and friends, each sorrowing 
under the sense of a great personal loss, carried all that was 
mortal of George Smith to the old burial place at Haverford, 
where, for nearly two centuries, one after another of his 
family had been laid, and where his honored dust was soon 
to mingle with that of his ancestors, those worthy Britons, 
of whom he was so wortliy a descendant, and of whom he 
was—in every way—the peer. 
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‘JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN JOHN MONTRESOR, 
JULY 1, 1777, TO JULY 1, 1778, 


CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


IncLUDING accouNnTs OF THE ExvrepiTIon or Lorp anp Sir Wu. Howe 
uP THE CHESAPEAKE, THE BatrLeE OF BRANDYWINE, AND FROM THE 
Occupation TO THE EvacuaTION OF PHILADELPHIA, WITH THE 
REDUCTION OF Mup Fort or Fort Mivr.in. 


‘ CONTRIBUTED AND EDITED BY G. D. SCULL, OXFORD, EXGLAND. 


(Continued from page 57.) 


12th. [NovemBer] Wind at 8. blew a gale of wind between 
4&5 A. M., and the rest of the day very tempestous. The 
same batteries kept playing upon the Rebel fort as yesterday, 
the two 8 inch Howitzers still disabled and unrepaired. The 
Isis, a galley and sloop fired much on the Jersey shore. The 
Vigilant expected up but had touched ground last night. 
From one to 3 P. M. the rebel Fire from the Fort was silenced 
but at half past 3 they opened one Gun from their 2 Gun 
Battery and 1 from the shoulder of the Mud Battery. Ar- 
rived this morning a boat or } galley which deserted to us 
with one 4 pounder, 4 swivels, and two wall pieces with men 
& small arms. One man killed & wounded mortally and the 
officer of artillery slightly by the unexpected bursting of 
one of our 8 inch shells. The N. E. front of the Stockades 
of ye Rebel Fort practicable in 20 places. The lower Block 
House declining. Built a Battery on the wharf for one 
medium 12 pounder. Wind too violent for the Vigilant to 
come up. One of our shells burst and killed 2 men on the 
Battery. Remarks—by the Inhabitants that such cold 
weather never set in so soon. Some trifling snow fell this 
morning, mixed with rain. 

13th. Wind W. N. W. Blowing very hard and too scant 
a wind for the Vigilant and to attack the Fort. Our bat- 
teries continued all the day at the Forts. Our Ships and 
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Gallies firing on Jersey Shore. Repaired our Batteries this 
night with 100 men. Parties in the redoubts as usual. Ex- 
tremely cold this day. Rebels still fire with one Gun, an 
Eighteen pounder, from Shoulder of Mud Battery and 5 to 
6 shot from 2 Gun Batteries. One of our 24 pounders disabled 
in the Truck. A Boat with 4 men deserted to us from the 
Gallies and a barge with men to our Fleet. The Cold 
weather, hard work, bad Pasture and no Grain destroyed 
several of our Horses, a great scarcity in Philadelphia of 
meat, drink, clothing, firing, ete. ete. 

14th. Wind W. N. W.. very cold and raw, weather cloudy, 
thought to be rather scant for the Vigilant and that it would 
be sufficient, for as the tides became late to get her over Ilog 
Island bar. Our batteries continued as usual against Fort 
Island. <A floating battery with two 32 pounders, we sent 
out of Schuylkill and laid her within 500 yards of the Fort 
at daybreak where she opened very successfully for two hours 
but was silenced by the Fort, 3 shot went through her and 
one killed. Rebels fired most of this day from the Embra- 
sure in the Shoulder of the Mud Battery and 2 Gun from the 
Gun Battery which they advanced in the night. 

15th. Wind westerly, weather very fine, but very cold. 
Before 11 this morning the following ships of war moved 
nearer the Chevaux de frise vizt. Isis, Somerset, Roebuck, 
Liverpool, Pearl. Three Regiments of Provincials raising 
vizt Allen’s, Chalmer’s and Cliftons. The latter Roman 
Catholicks. This night at $ past 11 the rebels set fire to and 
consumed the Fort except the Block houses and Command- 
ing Officers house and then evacuated Mud Island leaving 
their colour standing, and fled so precipitately as to leave us 
11 pieces of cannon not spiked. Fort Mifflin evacuated by 
the rebels. 

16th Sunday. At } past 7 this morning, a boat with some 
sailors landed at the Fort on Mud Island and took down the 
Rebel colours which were left standing and hoisted our own. 
At 9 Sir George Osborne (whom I accompanied) and the de- 
tachment intended for the storm, embarked from Carpenter's 
Island in 8 Flat Bottomed Boats, 35 soldiers each together 
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with Engineers, a company of carpenters, fascines, scaling 
ladders, flying bridge, etc., and took possession of the Fort 
& immediately began on a Battery for four 32 pounders, 
partly for the Defence of that post and partly to prevent 
their vessels annoying us in removing the Chevaux de frise. 
Wind W. by N- W. and thick with some trifling snow. 
General orders Head Quarters Philadelphia, 
16 November 1777. 

The Commander in Chief desires his thanks may be given 
to all the officers & men employed in the Reduction of Mud 
Island and particularly to Brigadier General Cleaveland, 
Captain Montrésor, Chief Engineer, and to Captains Moncrief 
and Trail and the officers and men of the artillery employed 
upon that service for their great exertions and indefatigable 
zeal throughout that very laborious operation, in which the 
officers and men of the navy took so great a share.’ 


' Extract from Sir William Howe's dispatch to Lord Geo. Germaine, 
Philadelphia, November 28th, 1777. ‘From a variety of difficulties attend- 
ing the Construction of batteries in a morass, against the Fort upon Mud 
Island and in the transportation of the guns and stores, they were not opened 
against the enemy’s defences until the 10th Inst. On the 15th the wind 
proving fair, the Vigilant armed ship carrying 16 twenty-four Pounders and 
a hulk with three 24 Pounders got up to the Fort through the Channel 
between Province Island and Hog Island, these assisted by several ships of 
war in the Eastern Channel, as well as by the batteries on shore, did such 
execution upon the Fort and collateral block houses that the enemy, dreading 
our impending assault evacuated the island in the night between the 15th 
and 16th and it was possessed on the {6th at daybreak by the grenadiers of 
the guard. Much Commendation is due to Brig. Gen. Cleaveland and to 
the officers and men of the corps of artillery, and to the troops in general 
employed upon this service attended with great fatigue.” 

Extract from Lord George Germaine’s dispatch to Sir William Howe 4th 
of February 1778. ‘“ The happy issue of the attack upon the Fort on Mud 
Island and the very important consequences with which that success was 
attended by occasioning the abandonment of the Fort at Red Bank, and the 
Destruction of several of the Rebel Galleys and of opening the Communica- 
tion between the town of Philadelphia and the shipping gave His Majesty 
particular satisfaction, and I am commanded to add that the conduct of the 
land and naval officers who conducted the attack and the alacrity and per- 
severance of the soldiers and seamen employed in that service have met with 
His Majesty’s approbation. The small loss with which these important 
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November 17th. Wind W. This morning at 11 o’clock, the 
Troops that came left from [for] New York under the com- 
mand of Major Genl. Sir Thomas Wilson. 


objects were attained, is a circumstance that could not fail to be very pleas- 
ing to His Majesty, and bears honourable Testimony of the wisdom with 
which the attack was planned and of the attention shown to the safety of 
the 'T'roops directed to make it, circumstances which must ever reflect credit 
on the Commander in Chief and endear him to the Army under his orders.” 
Chastellux in his ‘‘ Travels in America” mentions the siege of Mud Fort, 
and observes that “ the person principally employed in sinking the Chevaux 
de frise and in securing the passage of the river was one Robert White who 
left the Channel (near the Pennsylvania side) open designedly as he after- 
wards turned out a decided traitor, went over to the enemy and distinguished 
himself by every act of hostile violence against his country.” The Fort, 
during the siege, was commanded by Lt. Col. Samuel Smith, who was wounded 
on the Eleventh of November, carried across the river to Red Bank, the 
command devolving on Lt. Col. Russell and when he too was disabled upon 
Major Thayer. Of the 300 men of the garrison, nearly 250 were killed and 
wounded. The defence was most obstinate and deceived the British as to 
the strength of the garrison and they were seriously considering the expedi- 
ency of abandoning the siege, when on the night of the 14th a deserter, in 
all probability the above Robert White, informed them of the weakness of 
the garrison and the siege was soon renewed with increased vigour when the 
Fort was evacuated on the night of the 15th. 

In the General orders issued November 16th, 1777, by Sir William Howe, 
he particularly mentions Captain Montrésor and names other officers to 
whom his thanks were due, but in his dispatch to Lord George Germaine of 
November 28th, it will be observed he only mentions by name Brig. Gen. 
Cleaveland, who really had very little to do in the reduction of Mud Island, 
Very naturally this omission of the name of the Engineer, who had the prac- 
tical direction of the works for conducting the siege, was felt as a great slight, 
and although Sir William Howe afterwards sent one of his aid de camps, 
Captain Nisbett Balfour, to beg his pardon for the oversight, yet the injury 
had been inflicted beyond repair and this apology was felt to be but a “ poor 
requital.” Captain Montrésor further adds, in one of his note books, “ this 
omission of my name being mentioned to the Secretary of State in the 
Commander in chief's letter, lost me my rank, and obliged me to resign my 
command. I was joined in thanks in General Orders with Brigadier Genl. 
Cleaveland who never was on the Battery until the Guns were mounted and 
just before they were opened. During that undertaking this grand hero was 
in bed wrapped up in his flannels and he told Sir William Howe and myself 
that he wished that grand attack could be changed as his men were dis- 
heartened from its Exposure and complaints were made of its flimsiness 
to obtain it. One of the ‘ Eagles’ (Lord Howe’s flag ship) 24 pounders 
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18th. This evening Lord Cornwallis with the troops for 
Philadelphia landed at Billingsport where his Lordship took 
the command. Wind West. As he went through Darby 
with the 33d Regt. the rebels fired out of a house and Shot 
his Sergeant Major. The troops entered it and bayoneted 
the whole.! 

19th. Wind W. Continued taking my tartar Emetic. On 
the Batteries, since the beginning of throwing them up and 
happily succeeded by unvaried perseverance. 

20th. Wind at W. At 3 past 4 this afternoon the rebels 
blew up their works at Red Bank. Arrived my Brother, at 
12 this day Lord Cornwallis with 6000 men took possession 
of Red Bank which the Rebels evacuated the preceding night. 

2ist. Wind at N. E. but very light. This morning at 3 
o'clock the moon shining the Galleys began to move from 
the Rebel Fleet and pass up by the Town and at 4 the rebels 
set fire to all their marine remaining. As soon as their Gal- 
ley advanced towards our Guns at the North Part of the 
city we fired on them as did the Delaware Frigate, which 
drove one armed Schooner of 8 guns, and one armed Sloop 
on the Jersey shore. The rebels burnt 15 Topsail vessels and 
15 galleys got up the river. Large Party of Rebel Horse and 
foot attacked our pickets to the bottom of our lines but was 
repulsed with loss. Came up to the city from the Fleet, 2 


would have been left in a mud ditch but for the Engineer. This great hero 
laid under the heaviest displeasure of Sir William Howe at Boston for 
abandoning the town a week before the Troops and went below Castle 
William leaving his artillery and mortars behind and no one to spike some 
of the guns, &c.” Respecting the works and their erection, for the reduction 
of Mud Island he says further, “ During 23 campaigns I have served in this 
country, this service was by far the most severe, not having been in bed for 
nine nights together and remaining in general in the midst of the swamps 
and at a time when I was very unwell and the two last nights no one to assist 
me in constructing the Left Battery, never quitting in it until it was opened.” 
While in Philadelphia Brig. Gen]. Cleaveland was superseded by Brig. Genl. 
Pattison, who commanded the artillery when the British took possession of 
the Fort at Red Bank. Genl. Pattison was afterwards Commandant of the 
city of New York. 

' Monton says five were killed, see Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., vol. i. 
p. 29.—Ep. 

Vou. v1.—13 
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Barges from the Ships of war. This morning aailed from 
Chester, dispatches for New York. Rebel Fleet here cost 
Five hundred thousand pounds Sterling currency. 

22d. Wind N. W. but mild and pleasant morning very 
foggy. Came up to the city 5 trading sloops. A large party 
of rebels again attacked our Pickets to the right of the line 
and were drove with loss, they firing out of the Houses, we 
set fire to Dickinson’s and several others. As day was 
breaking the tender from the Delaware crossed to the Jersies, 
sunk a rebel armed sloop that was aground. Nine Light 
Horse taken by our Patrols. Arrived in the Delaware from 
New York 23 victuallers under convoy of the Thames Frigate. 
About seven o’clock this morning felt a shock of an Earth- 
quake. 

Sunday 23d. Wind S. 8. E. morning foggy and continue 
hazy most of the day but the weather charming. Several 
Sloops and Schooners arrived at Philadelphia this morning. 
I demolished all the batteries and redoubts on Carpenter’s 
Island and Blakely’s House. The 28th and detachment of 
Guards 150 men retired leaving the 10th Regt. to occupy 
the new redoubt at the Province Island Ferry House. 

24th. Wind S. W. Weather very fine, very mild but very 
foggy and hazy all the day. Several ships got up to Town 
this day and one ship of war the “Camilla.” Rain all this 
night. 

25th. Wind at N. W. weather very fine. Lord Cornwallis 
arrived with the troops at Gloucester. Our pickets without 
the lines shot a sergeant of Light Horse through the thigh 
and took him and killed his horse. The 17th Dragoons and 
part of the troops from Gloucester crossed over to this city. 
Arrived Brig. Genl. Pattison Royal Artillery. In our attack 
in the Jersey under Lord Cornwallis we lost 31 Jagers killed, 
wounded, and missing 

26th. Wind W. N. W. weather very fine. Troops crossed 
from Gloucester in the Jersey to Gloucester Point in Penn- 
sylvania. 

27th. Wind W. N. W. weather mild. Troops from Glou- 
cester returned, crossing to Gloucester point until the whole 
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were over which was effected this morning with Lord Corn- 
wallis. On their retiring a smart fire was kept up by about 
two hundred of the rebels upon our rear at embarking. 

28th. Wind at N. E. weather very fine. 

29th. A very heavy storm at N. E. with rain. 

80th. Wind at North, North East and some rain. Sunday. 

December 1st, 1777, Monday. Wind N. W. weather cleared 
up & fine. 

2d. Wind W. N. W. discharged the Brig Lady Howe. 

3d. Wind N. W. and Snow but only to skim the ground 
but not to lay. Orders for the Army to hold themselves in 
readiness to move to-morrow by 7 A. M. 

4th, Wind N. W. The Army’s motion countermanded at 
3 this morning. But at 10 this night they marched in 2 
Columns, the right taking the Germantown Road under Lord 
Cornwallis, and the left the Manitawney Road along the 
Schuylkill. 

6th. This night returned from the Army to Philadelphia 
the 5th and 27th Regiments. Wind North East. 

7th. This morning at 2 o’clock provisions went from Phila- 
delphia to our Army, escorted by the 40th, 55th, 71st Regi- 
ments. A Light Horse mounted deserted to us. Wind N. 
East. 

8th. Wind at S. W. very foggy. 

13th. Wind N. E. 

18th. Discharged master Foreman & of the English con- 
tracted carpenters. 

22d. Sir Wm. Howe moved out from Philadelphia with 
7000 men across the Schuylkill over the 2 floating bridges 
and so to Darby leaving Lt. General Kniphuysen in com- 
mand at Philadelphia. 

23d. Discharged the master and crew of the Sloop Betsy. 

28th. Sunday, Wind N. East, weather soft with 4 inches of 
Snow. The troops with the Com. in Chief returned to this 


! The skirmish at Chestnut Hill, in which Gen. James Irvine was taken 
prisoner, and the manceuvres at White Marsh, were all that resulted from 
this expedition, although it had been the boast of the British army that 
they would drive Washington over the Blue Mountains.—Epb. 
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city after a very successful Foraging Party, 200 Tons of Hay 
& taking this day 2 officers & 87 men of the rebels advanced 
guard. 

29th. Wind at N. W. very clear and very intense cold. 
At 12 this day I sent off the Alert armed Schooner to New 
York. The Ice this night one and a half inches. 

30th. Wind N. W. amazing cold. Schuylkill frozen over. 
A deserter from the rebels crossed to us. The Delaware full 
of floating ice which forced a brig and schooner on Shore at 
New Jersey at Gloucester where the rebels took possession of 
them. Four small crafts were drove past the Town. This 
day is looked upon as Entering Winter Quarters. Mornings 
and evenings continue fine. 

1st March 1778. Returned from Salem (60 miles from hence) 
the 2 Battalions Light Infantry and the two Established 
Engineers in flat boats. Weather cold frosty and Boisterous 
at N. W. A Fall of snow this night. 

2d. Returned from Haddonfield the 2 Battalions of 42d 
and Simcoe’s Rangers and 4 field pieces, 3 Pounders, by the 


way of Cooper’s Ferry. A Fall of snow this night. Wind 
at N. N. W. 


3d. Snow all day, wind at N. N. East, now and then we 
lose a man by Desertion 300 men from the Head of Elk to 
this day. 

4th. Intensely cold, wind at N. West. Good Sleighing. 

5th. Wind W. N. W. and cold. River Schuylkill again 
froze across. Deserters in daily and with their arms. First 
appearance of some trifling lightning. 

6th. Weather moderated, wind northerly. Floating ice in 
the Delaware. At 10 this night 100 Dragoon and 150 
mounted Light Infantry were detached to surprize 300 men 
near Chestnut Hill but had fled. They took 1 Captain and 
18 of the Rebels in arms, and 20 deserted to us. Lumber 
secretly from the well affected to Government and Hoards 
discovered here by their means, the Crown of course paying 
for the same. This supply very apropos for the Troops. 

7th. Wind at E. 8. E. Foggy and moist weather, some 
floating ice in the Delaware and Ice on the Edge of the 
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Schuylkill. This day the Alert Schooner taken by the Rebels 
with 9 Gun Boats off New Castle and retaken by the Experi- 
ment Sir James Wallace. Two hay Transports were at the 
same time taken and burnt by the rebels. 

9th. N. E. wind and snowy weather. Deserters in num- 
bers with arms daily joining us. 

10th. Went down a Fleet for Cork, some for York and 1 
for London. Wind at North East and Snow. The Cartel 
to meet at Germantown postponed by Washington. 

11th. Rain all day, the weather unsettled for many days 
past. 

12th. The Roebuck removed from the wharves into the 
stream and the Camilla fell down the river and in the after- 
noon followed her a Detachment of 1000 men under the 
Command of Colonel Mawhood, 17th 27th and 46th Regt. 
Simeoe’s Rangers. Arrived the Experiment and Brune &c., 
with the Rhode Island Fleet to the Chevaux de frise. 
Weather continues rather hot than warm, being the 1st 
Spring day. 

13th. Weather very warm and the appearance of verdure. 
Birds about. 

14th, At 2 this morning went out 400 Light Infantry and 
80 Dragoons to Darby and returned, weather very warm for 
the Season. Laylock and Gooseberry leaves starting. 

Sunday 15th. Weather uncommonly warm. Wind South 
East. Roads getting better. 

16th. Easterly winds and Damp weather. Several Deserters 
came in with their arms. 

17th and 18th. Fine weather. 20 deserters came in. Frogs 
croak in Swamps indicating Spring. 

19th. Fine weather. Began to repair the Parapets at the 
Redoubts. 

20th. 40 Jagers made an Excursion mounted and surprised 
a party of Rebels of 60 men at the Black Horse on the Lan- 
caster road, killed 2 and took an officer and 10, the rest fled. 
Weather fine. 

21st. Wind at N. W. and Extremely cold with Ice, High 
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wind. 200 men Light Infantry out and returned with some 
waggons of Rebel leather. 

Sunday 22d. Ice an inch thick and very Cold. 

23d. Weather still raw, wind N. East. Roads perfectly dry. 

24th. Weather very fine. 

25th. Arrived Commissary Loring with General Lee from 
New York. Weather fine and good roads. 

26th. Damp morning, wind N. E. 

27th. Arrived the New York Fleet of Transports 40 Sail 
with the January Packet from England, the whole under 
convoy of the Thames und Daphne reached to Gloucester 
Point. Weather very fine, wind North West. 

28th. Wind S.S. W. The most part of the Fleet reached 
the City. Got more materials, Lumber of sorts for getting 
the Troops comfortably into Quarters, Cavalry & Infantry, 
and are much indebted to some Loyalists for their supply of 
the same and their Informations where quantities are secreted, 
but must be paid for by the Crown beforehand for part as a 
security. Secrecy is the word or Death, by the Lord as per 
menage by W—tw—h, who paid the money. 

Sunday 29th. Daily Desertion from the Rebel Army. 
During the Excursion of the Detachment of 1000 men from 
our Army to Salem &c.,in New Jersey under Col. Mawhood 
the Rebels have had 36 killed besides the wounded and 
Prisoners. 

30th. The Packet and a returned Transport called the 
Price Frigate sailed from Billingsport for England convoyed 
part of the way by the Daphne. Wind at North North West. 

31st. Wind at N. W. blowing fresh. Weather very fine 
and the roads drying. The remainder of the Forage vessels 
from Salem &c. reached the Town. The Commission for the 
Cartel proceeded according to agreement to Germantown to 
treat with the Rebel Commissioners. 

April 1st. Wednesday. Wind at North West and fresh. 
Returned the Alert Schooner by means of Sir James Wallace. 

2d. I reconnoitred with a Cavalry Party the ground west 
of the River Schuylkill for a Post, advanced towards where 
the Enemy were, who fled. Weather bleak at N. E. This 
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evening heavy rain with smart lightning and Thunder. Lt. 
Sutherland Engineer returned after having completed the 
Defences of Billingsport which the Jersey volunteers now 
Garrison. 

3d. Wind N. W. and fresh. Arrived the Greyhound 
Frigate from New York and Col. Shirreff. The — Galley 
launched. Gen. Lee had this morning an Interview with Sir 
William Howe. 

4th. Weather raw but fair. 

Sunday 5th. Early this morning a Detachment from our 
Light Infantry crossed the Delaware and surprised a Picket 
of 50 Rebels between the Ferry House and Haddonfield, 
Killed 7 and a Captain and took a Colonel, a Major and 2 
Lieutenants and 33 privates and their arms without sustaining 
any loss on our side. Wind N. W. and fresh. This morn- 
ing General Charles Lee in the Rebel service left this city on 
his Parole. A rebel officer deserted to us an Irishman. 

6th. Wind Westerly and rather cold, weather changes cold 
after 12. The Cartel again carried on but to be at New Town, 
Bucks County and Colonel Stephens Col. Ottave and Capt. 
Fitz Patrick all the Guard Commissioners. Left this City 
for that purpose. Began this day on the Dams for Inundat- 
ing great part of the Front of the lines. 

7th. Wind at N. West and cold. A remarkably backward 
Spring, Went out the Philadelphia Provincial Troop of Light 
Horse with the Refugee volunteers and surprised the Rebels 
at Smithfield and killed 23 besides the wounded and prisoners 
and without loss. The Patrole of the 17th Dragoons killed 

2 and 1 wounded. Another patrole of Dragoons killed 
three Rebel Light Horse. 

8th. Wind at N. N. West and cold. The Different Detach- 
ments Returned. Arrived the Brune Frigate at Chester, 
having sprung her main-mast in the late Gale. Arrived also 
the Isis Ship of war with 8 Transports part of 12 separated 
in ye Gale. 

9th. Wind fresh at South, arrived the —— Packet with 
the mail from Falmouth, which brought the disagreeable 
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Dispatches of recalling home to England the Commander in 
Chief Sir Wm. Howe and the other changes. 

10th. 

11th, Winds 8. W. Arrived 40 Sail of Transports &c. 
from New York under Convoy of the Nautilus Ship of War. 
A rainy day and much wanted. 

Sunday 12th. Fresh Southerly winds, weather very warm. 
Scro—t—m went out the Light Infantry. 

13th. Winds 8. 8. E. and very warm Sultry weather. Wil- 
lows in leaf, Engineers met with me to consult on strength- 
ening our Defences. Returned the Light Infantry and 1 
Prisoner. Two new Galleys built this winter, one launched 
and one on the Stocks. 

14th. Wind Southerly. Arrived the Swift Capt. Kepple 
with Dispatches from England for Sir Wm. Howe and Lord 
Howe brought by the Andromeda, copper bottomed Frigate, 
Capt. Burn which after delivering the Commander in Chiefs 
Dispatches to the Swift at Sea, proceeded with the Admiral 
to Sandy Hvook. Rain all the evening and night. 

15th. Wind at North and thick weather, small rain and 
damp. Lord Cathcart’s Gd. of Light Horse went out this 
night, and returned with 7 rebels in arms, the 8th they killed. 
Light Infantry returned bringing a small Detachment sent 
to German Town. They took one Light horseman mounted. 

16th. Went out this night a detachment of Horse under 
the Command of Major Givin, in number 150 part of which 
were the Philadelphia Provincial Light Horse. Rain all this 
day. Wind at N. N. West. Suailed for New York the Grey- 
hound Frigate with General Jones and Major Sheriff to the 
vessels below the Chevaux de frise, also sailed for New York 
the Swift and Dispatch. 

17th. A hard N. Wester. Some Heavy Showers and Gusts 
of wind. The Cavalry 150 in number returned after having 
surprised Bristol and took Prisoners & brought them into 
this City, 1 Colonel, 1 Lt. Colonel, 2 Majors, some Captains 
and subalterns, 3 Captains of the Rebel Galley and several 
privates. Total 65 besides killing 1 man and wounding 2 
without any loss on our side. Vessels for New York did not 
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sail from Billingsport until this day, went out the Chasseurs, 
near 500, brought in one Rebel. 

18th. Showery weather. One rebel Light horse brought in 
that was plundering the market people. 

Sunday 19th. Charming weather, wind 8. West. 

20th. Very hard winds at N. W. all day and rather cold. 
Engineers marked out the two advanced works in the Lines. 

21st. The Lord Hyde Packet getting aground and not sail 
thisday. Passengers, Colonel Mawhood, Lt. Col. Fitzpatrick 
and Major Stanley. 40 Hessians came in as Exchanged. 

22d. This day arrived at Chester, a fleet of 35 sail from 
New York with Forage &c., also arrived the Eagle, Lord 
Howe. This morning the Ilussar Galley launched. This 
morning the Commander in Chief went out in the front of 
the lines and approved of my Project for its further Defence. 
Wind 8. 8. West. The Rebels consisting of 500 men and 4 
pieces of cannon advanced within 4 miles of the Town on 
the Lancaster road and returned, killing and plundering the 
market people. This morning sailed the Ld. Hyde packet 
for Falmouth. A heavy shower this night. 

23d. Blowing very hard at N. W. This morning Lord 
Ilowe arrived at Head Quarters in this city. Markets plenti- 
fully supplied with Shad and herring. 

24th. A very violent N. Wester and near as cold as in Win- 
ter and the ground dusty. At daybreak this morning 5 
companies Light Infantry and 20 Dragoons crossed the Bridge 
at Schuylkill and surprised 2 parties of Rebels, one posted at 
Barren hill and one at Paul’s mill and took the whole except- 
ing the Captain who swam the Schuylkill, killed 1 and 
wounded 4, one of which left, being too ill to move. The 
Prisoners consisted of one Lieut. and 50 men, 3 of which were 
Deserters from our Army. Begun on our advanced works in 
Front of the lines consisting of 400 men for the working 
Party. Two semi-circular Redoubts, one for 100 men to the 
left and one for 50 in the right. 

25th. N. W. Wind and rather cold. The Jagers and Light 
Infantry went out before daylight. Markets plentiful. Two 
Troops of Light Dragoons went out this night. Remark. 
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Obliged to send sum of Money to the Loyalists now among 
the Rebels, for materials which we are at Times so infinitely 
distressed for in our Department, which they sometimes 
secretly supply us with and also with materials found here 
at Philadelphia, particularly lumber, Iron &c., besides what 
have been concealed and brought to light by Dint of money 
and without these articles the Troops must have very mate- 
rially suffered. 

Sunday 26th. Wind northerly, the air cool, weather very 
fine. The 2 troops of the 17th Dragoons returned and sur- 
prised a Post of 50 men of the Rebels at North Wales meet- 
ing house killed 12 took 6 prisoners, the rest fled. Brought 
in 2 Waggons loaded with Camp Equipage. Lord Howe 
went down to the Fleet below the Chevaux de frise this 
afternoon. Burning the meadows in the Jersies. 

27th. Wind Easterly, weather charming. The Experiment 
sailed. Remains at Billingsport, Eagle and Brune. This 


night arrived the Resolves of Congress, Dispising the Acts of 


Parliament & Lord North’s Conciliatory Speech. The Com- 
mander in Chief sent them in the night to the Packet. 

28th. Wind Easterly. At 7 this morning I embarked in 
flat boats with the 1st Battalion and Light Infantry and 
crossed the Delaware and landed in the Jersies at Cooper's 
Ferry and returned to Philadelphia the same day, after fixing 
upon a Post for covering the wood cutters. The Lord Hyde 
Packet only sailed from Chester this morning. 

29th. Lord Howe returned this afternoon from the Eagle to 
Philadelphia. Wind N. East. This evening 5 of the lead- 
ing Quakers that were made Prisoners and Exiled by the 
Rebels came back to this city from Winchester in Virginia.’ 

30th. Wind Easterly and Rain. The Troops intended for 
taking Post in the Jersies countermanded on account of the 
weather. Left this at } past 10 this night the Light Infan- 
try and Rangers and some Light Horse vizt., 12 Companies 
Light Infantry, Simcoe’s Rangers and 90 Horse besides those 
the Light Infantry were mounted on. This night a small 
party of the British Infantry, dragoons and Queen’s rangers, 


1 See Gilpin’s Exiles in Virginia, Philad., 1848. 


= 
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with a few of Capt. Hovenden’s' Pennsylvaniaand Capt. James? 
Chester County dragoons left this city about 11 o’clock and 
proceeded up the Old York road about a mile beyond the 
Billet they fell in with Lacy’s Brigade of Militia, consisting 
of about 500 men and immediately attacked them. Lacy at 
first made some appearance of opposition but in a few seconds, 
was thrown into confusion, obliged to retreat with precipita- 
tion and was pursued about 4 miles. They left between 80 
and 100 dead upon the field, and this afternoon between 50 
and 60 prisoners, besides waggoners with 10 of their waggons 
loaded with baggage, flour, salt, whisky &c., were brought in 
by the troops on their return. What number of rebels were 
wounded we have not been able to learn. Besides the above 
waggons 8 were burnt after taking out the horses, also all 
their huts and what baggage could not be brought off. The 
royal party did not lose a single man upon this occasion and 
had only seven men wounded and two horses killed. 

May 1st. Friday. Wind at N. N. West, blowing very fresh 
with small rain and very bleak raw weather. 

2/7. Wind S. E. and overcast. 

8d. At 6 this morning (Sunday) calm and fine weather. I 
proceeded to the Jersies with the 55th and 63d Regt. and 12 
Philadelphia Horse and began the Defenses on the Confluence 
of the Delaware and Cooper Creek by 4 Redoubts and flanked 
by the Cornwallis Galley. Our Horse pursued some Rebels 
took one and cut anothers arm off. 

4th. Wind Northerly, the weather very fine. The Hessians 
were reviewed on the Common by the Commander in Chief. 
Simcoe’s Rangers took two Rebel Light Horse. 

5th. Weather extremely fine, wind at N. W. The rebels 
intercepted a Corporal and 8 men of Hovenden’s Light 
Dragoons, which were taken prisoners out of the Patrol of 
Six. Arrived 8 sail of Vessels from New York and some 
victuallers from Cork with recruits, 14 men on their march to 


' Richard Hovendon. £ Jacob James. 

* A full account of the surprise at Crooked Billett will be found in : Sketch 
of the Life and Character of John Lacey, by Gen. W. W. H. Davis. [Doyles- 
town, Pa.] 1868. 
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Billingsport to join the Royal Army were apprehended by 7 
of the Militia, but whilst they were carrying them off to the 
rebel head quarters, they seized on und disarmed their guards 
and brought them prisoners to Billingsport and from thence 
to this city. 

6th. Wind Southerly, Excessive hot. Two or three armed 
vessels, Letters of Marque sailed this day for Antigua. My 
brother Robert sailed in one of them to join the 48th Regt. 
at Grenada. Account in a Boston paper of a French Frigate 
“La Sensible” Marigny Captain arrived in Casco Bay with 
Simeon Deane! and a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive 
with France and the Americans. Finished our Works in 
the Jersies. 

7th. Wind at E. N. E. weather very fine but dry. Allen’s 
and Clifton’s Regt. of Provincials (the latter Roman Catho- 
lies) crossed over into the Jersies to join the 55th and 63d 
Regts. posted opposite this city for the protection of the 
wood cutters. The 3d Provincial Regt. Chalmer’s, Encamped 
this day near the Schuylkill between the Upper and Middle 
Ferry. Arrived—Forage vessels from New York. The 
Printed treaty between France and the Rebels in America 
from a Rebel paper. Genl. Sir Henry Clinton arrived this 
afternoon at Billingsport in the Greyhound Frigate from 
New York. The Porcupine Sloop of War arrived at Chester 
this Evening from England which. she left 25th of March 
last. This night 2 Battalions of Light Infantry and 2 Gal- 
leys with Flat Boats &c. proceeded up the Delaware to attack 
the Remains of the Rebel Fleet. Foul wind fresh at N. 
West this night. Thursday night 3 galleys, an armed brig 
& Schooner* went up the river with a detachment of Light 


' Silas Deane. 

2 The long official report of the commanding officer of this Expedition 
may be thus summarized. “John Maitland, Major Commanding 2d Light 
Infantry on night of May 7th, and Flat Boats commanded by Captain 
Henry of the Navy. List of Ships, vessels &c. (burnt on the 8th and 9th 
May), 2 Frigates, one for 32 guns, the other for 28, 9 large Ships, 3 priva- 
teers sloops for 16 guns each, 3 ditto do, for 10 guns each, 23 Brigantines, 
with a number of sloops and Schooners.” Mention is also made of the 
Houses, as above, accidentally destroyed. 
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Infantry on each side and set fire to the Washington and 
Effingham Frigates, a large ship pierced for 24 guns, a priva- 
teer sloop, 9 Ships and 14 or 15 small vessels, all of which 
were consumed, also a quantity of naval stores and some 
thousands of tent poles, pegs &c. The house of Mr. Borden 
of Bordentown, Mr, Kirkbrights and the Ferry house were 
by some means set on fire and burnt to the ground. The 
troops and vessels arrived on Sunday without loss. 

8th. Wind N. N. West. Sir Henry Clinton arrived in this 
city. Brig. Genl. Leslie with Hovenden’s Provincial Light 
Dragoons crossed the Delaware to take Command at Cooper’s 
Ferry in the Jersies. The Dispatches by the Porcupine came 
to the Head Quarters principally for Lord Howe and Sir 
Henry Clinton. 

9th. Wind at N. West. Sir Henry Clinton visited the 
lines. (Copied from a newspaper cutting in Journal). “ May 
9. The following is a list of the General Officers now serving 
in the Rebel Army, with the order in which they rank and 
the province to which they belong. George Washington 
Commander in Chief, Virginia. His commission dated June 
15,1775. Major Generals Charles Lee June 17, 1775, Phil- 
lip Schuyler, New York June 19, 1775, Israel Putnam Con- 
necticut, Horatio Gates, Virginia, William Heath, Massa- 
chusetts, Joseph Spencer, Connecticut, John Sullivan, New 
Hampshire, Nathaniel Greene, Rhode Island, William Earl, 
of Sterling New Jersey, Thomas Mifflin, Pennsylvania, 
Arthur Sinclair,’ Pennsylvania, Adam Stephen, Virginia, 
(broke) Benjamin Lincoln, Massachusetts Bay, Benedict 
Arnold, Connecticut, Marquis La Fayette, France, Robert 
Howe, North Carolina, Alexander McDougall, New York, 
Baron de Call,? Germany, Thomas Conway, France. Briga- 
diers, Wm. Thompson, Pennsylvania, John Nixon, Massa- 
chusetts, Samuel Parsons, Connecticut, James Clinton, New 
York, Christopher Gadsden, South Carolina, Wm. Marryohall, 
South Carolina, Laughlin McIntosh,‘ Georgia, Wm. Maxwell, 


' Arthur St. Clair. £ Baron de Kalb. 
§ William Moultrie. * Lachlan McIntosh, 
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New Jersey, Matthew Alexis,’ France, De Roche Fernoy, 
Franee, Henry Knox, artillery Massachusetts, Francis Me- 
Nash,? Massachusetts, Enoch Poor, New Hampshire, John 
Glover, Massachusetts, John Patterson, Massachusetts, An- 
thony Wayne, Pennsylvania, James Vernon,’ Rhode Island, 
Peter Mulenberg, Virginia, George Weedon, Virginia, Wil- 
liam Woodford, Virginia, Edward Hand, Pennsylvania, 
Ebenezar Learned, Massachusetts, Ichabod Huntington,‘ Con- 
necticut, Count Pulaski, Poland, ——-, ———, Stark,’ New 
Hampshire. 


1 We are unable to suggest the proper name of the person here spoken 
of. No one of the above name was commissioned by Congress. The only 
French officer who held the commission of brigadier-general at the time, and 
who is not mentioned by Montrésor, was Duportail. 

2 Francis Nash, North Carolina. 3 James M. Varnum. 

4 Jedediah Huntington. § John Stark. 





















Descendants of Jéran Kyn—Archibald McCall. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 110.) 


McCatt—C apDwaLaDER—ReEaD. 


134. ArcntBaLD McCa zt,’ son of George and Anne (Yeates) 
McCall, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., June 26, 1727 (N.3.). 
He engaged in mercantile pursuits in partnership with his 
elder brother Samuel McCall, Jr., and, after the death of the 
latter, acquired a very considerable fortune by trade in both 
the East and the West Indies. He resided the greater part 
of his life in a large mansion on the northeast corner of 
Union and Second streets, in our city, with a fine garden 
extending along Union Street, and is mentioned in Du 
Simitiére’s list of eighty-four families that kept cquipages in 
Philadelphia in 1772, as owning one “ post-chaise.” He was 
a Member of the Association Battery Company of 1756. He 
was elected a Common-Council-man of Philadelphia, October 
2,1764. He was one of a committee of seven persons chosen 
at a meeting of citizens assembled at the State House Octo- 
ber 5, 1765, to wait upon John Hughes, the Stamp Agent, to 
request his resignation of the obnoxious office,* and signed 
the famous Non-Importation Resolutions. He was a Sub- 
scriber to the First Dancing Assembly of Philadelphia in 
1748, and the Mount Regale Fishing Company in 1763. He 
became a Member of the St. Andrew’s Society in 1751. He 
was a Vestryman of Christ Church. He was married in 
1762 to Judith, daughter of Peter Kemble,t of Mount Kem- 


* Westcott’s History of Philadelphia, chap. clv. 

t Son of Richard Kemble, for some time British Vice-Consul at Smyrna, 
where he m. a member of the Greek family of Marrocordato, of the Island of 
Scio, afterwards Consul at Salonica; and grandson of Richard Kemble, a 
merchant of London, and Alderman of Bishopsgate Ward, son of William 


| 
| 
| 
| 


~~ 
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ble, for many years Member and President of the Provincial 
Council of New Jersey, by his first wife, Gertrude, daughter 
of Samuel Bayard,* by his wife Margaret, daughter of Ste- 


Kemble, of Stamford, England, great-grandson of George Kemble, of Wydell, 
Co. Wilts, whose arms were confirmed to him by William Camden, Claren- 
cieux King-at-Arms, November 20, 1602, as: “ sable, on a bend ermzne three 
leopards’ faces of the first; on a wreath of his colours a wolf’s head trunked 
or and embrued bendways.” Peter Kemble was educated at a classical 
school in England, where he remained six years, when he was sent to a 
counting-house in Amsterdam. After serving out his time, he made several 
voyages to the Levant and coast of Africa, and about the year 1730 went to 
New York, and settled ut New Brunswick, in New Jersey, where he was 
successful in business, and erected a large house at the lower end of the 
town, and afterwards one of greater architectural display on the neighbour- 
ing heights. Finally he purchased a considerable tract of land about four 
miles from Morristown, on which he built, calling the place “ Mount Kem- 
ble.” He is described as a handsome man, of middle size, but finely propor- 
tioned, highly polished in manner and deportment, a good Latin scholar, and 
well read in history. He preserved his loyalty to Great Britain throughout 
the Revolution, but was never otherwise molested than by the cantonment 
of some regiments on his estate during the winter the American Army 
passed near Morristown, General Washington himself extending to him and 
his family every courtesy and respect. He died at Mount Kemble, at the 
good age of ninety years. (Facts extracted from a memorandum of Peter 
Kemble’s grandson Gouverneur Kemble, kindly communicated to the writer 
by Charles A. McCall, M.D., great-grandson of Archibald and Judith (Kem- 
ble) McCall.) Mrs. McCall’s sister Margaret Kemble m. General Thomas 
Gage, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in North America, after- 
wards Viscount Gage; and her brother Stephen Kemble succeeded Major 
André as Adjutant-General of the Royal Army. Ter half-brother Robert 
Kemble m. Anne Cadwalader, sister-in-law of Mrs. McCall’s son Archibald 
McCall. 

* Son of Nicholas Bayard, son of Samuel Bayard and his wife Anna 
Stuyvesant, born at Alphen, in Holland, who accompanied his mother (then 
a widow) and uncle, Governor Peter Stuyvesant, to New Netherland in 
May, 1647, and was successively Clerk in the Secretary’s Office at New 
Amsterdam, English Secretary, Commissary of Imports and Exports, Secre- 
tary of the Province and Receiver-General, Mayor of New York in 1685, 
and for many years a prominent Member of the Legislative Council. Samuel 
Bayard’s mother was Judith, daughter of Casper and Judith Varleth, and 
sister of Jannetje Varleth, wife of Augustine Herman, First Lord of Bohemia 
Manor, whose grandson Ephraim Augustine Herman married Isabella Trent, 
great-granddaughter of Jéran Kyn (47). 
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phanus van Cortlandt.* Mrs. McCall was born February 3, 
1743 (N. 8.), and died in Philadelphia, December 9, 1829.+ 
Mr. McCall died in this city April 23,1799. They are 
buried in Christ Church Ground. They had eighteen child- 
ren, born in Philadelphia: 


335. Grorar, b. August 25, 1763; bur. in Christ Church Ground March 
1, 1764. 

336. Mary, b. July 25, 1764. She was m. in Philadelphia, May 9, 1793, 
to Lambert Cadwalader, son of Doctor Thomas Cadwalader, an 
eminent physician of that city, and a Member of the Provincial 
Council of Pennsylvania,? by his wife Hannah, daughter of Thomas 
Lambert, of Lamberton, now part of South Trenton, New Jersey, 





* The first Mayor of New York City born in America, son of Olof Ste- 
phenszen van Cortlandt, who came to New Amsterdam in the ship Haring 
in 1637, as a soldier in the service of the Dutch West India Company, and 
was promoted by Governor Kieft, and appointed Commissary of Cargoes, 
afterwards elected one of the Board of Eight Men to adopt measures against 
the Indians, and one of the Board of Nine Men, of which body he was 
President in 1650, and subsequently Schepen, Burgomaster, and Alderman 
of New Amsterdam and New York. Stephanus Van Cortlandt’s mother 
was Anneken Loockermans, sister of Govert Loockermans, whose daughter 
Marritje married Nicholas Bayard’s brother Balthazar Bayard. His wife 
(the mother of Margaret (van Cortlandt) Bayard) was Gertrude, daughter 
of Philip Pieterse Schuyler, who emigrated from Amsterdam to Albany, 
New York, by his wife Margareta van Schlectenhorst. 

+ A portrait of Mrs. McCall is in the possession of the family of her 
grandson, the late Hon. Peter McCall, of Philadelphia. 

t A miniature portrait of Mr. McCall (formerly the property of his sister, 
Mrs. Plumsted) is owned by the daughters of his son Archibald McCall. 

@ Son of John Cadwalader, a young member of the Society of Friends, 
who emigrated from Pembroke, Wales, to Pennsylvania, towards the close 
of the 17th century, and, settling in Merion Township, Philadelphia Co., 
where he followed the profession of “schoolmaster,” married Martha, 
daughter of Doctor Edward Jones, an emigrant from Merionethshire, 
Wales, by his wife Mary, daughter of Doctor Thomas Wynne, a native 
of Caerwys, Flintshire, Wales, who came to America in the ship Welcome 
with William Penn, and was chosen Speaker of the second General Assembly 
of the Province. On his subsequent removal to Philadelphia, Doctor 
Cadwalader’s father was elected a Common-Council-man of the city, and 
represented the County in the Assembly from 1729 until his death in 1734. 
For a genealogical account of Thomas Cadwalader and his posterity, see 
The Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania, now in press. 
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Mr. Cadwalader was b. in Trenton, New Jersey,* where his parents 
then resided, and in childhood accompanied the latter to Philadel- 
phia. He engaged in business in this city in partnership with his 
brother John Cadwalader. With his father and brother, he signed 
the Non-Importation Resolutions of 1765, his joy at the repeal of 
the Stamp Act being attested in a letter to George Morgan com- 


’ 


municating the news. “If ever the Americans,” says he, “should 
fall into paganism, place dead men among their gods and worship 
them, there is scarce any one that will have a better chance of 
being enrolled in the number of them than Mr. Pitt. This great 
man, by his abilities, virtues, and extraordinary courage, has gained 
a never-dying name. ... America is again free! God bless her; 
long may she remain so. As to the act asserting the right of Par- 
liament to tax the colonies, we shall regard it as waste paper. Let 





us only enjoy liberty but half a century longer, and we will defy 
the power of England to enslave us.” With his brother, Mr. Cad- 
walader was a Delegate to the Provincial Convention of January, 
1775; and on the 30th of June he was empowered to sign bills of 
credit by the Assembly of Pennsylvania. He was likewise elected 
a Member of the Committee of Correspondence. He was chosen 
Captain of one of the four military companies called “ The Greens,” 
formed in Philadelphia after the tidings of the battle of Lexington, 
and on the 3d of January, 1776, he was recommended to Congress 
by the Committee of Safety for the office of Lieutenant-Colonel of 
troops to be raised in Pennsylvania, to which position he was 
appointed, being attached to the third battalion, commanded by 
Colonel John Shee. This corps was soon “on a footing,” says 
Alexander Graydon,f one of its captains, “ with the most promis- 
ing on the continent,” and, in accordance with the suggestion of 
Washington, was transferred, with that of Colonel Robert Magaw, 
from Philadelphia to New York, placed, June 29, under the com- 
mand of General Mifflin, and marched to the site of the future 
Fort Washington, which was erected by them to control the river 
Hudson. Besides performing this arduous labour in the heat of 
the summer, they improved themselves in tactics, and were pro- 
nounced by Major-General William Heath, in a letter to Washing- 
ton, after his review of them in August, “the best disciplined of 
any troops he had yet seen in the army.” On the 27th of that 





* The precise date of his birth is not known, but the disparity of age 
between him and Miss McCall is gaily referred to in a letter from Mrs. 
Andrew Hamilton to Mrs. Richard Bache, still extant, announcing their 
prospective marriage. 

+ In the interesting Memoirs of His Own Time, which casts additional 
light upon the charucter of Colonel Cadwalader. 
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month they were ordered to the aid of the Commander-in-Chief in 
the battle on Long Island, but could not arrive at New York 
until afternoon, when the fight was over. Early the next morning 
they crossed the East River, and discharged the honourable duty 
of protecting the rest of the troops in the subsequent retreat. On 
the 3lst they marched beyond Kingsbridge, and finally reoceupied 
their old ground at Fort Washington, when, Colonel Shee obtaining 
leave of absence, and soon afterwards resigning his command, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cadwalader acted as chief officer of the bat- 
talion. On the 25th of October he was commissioned by Congress 
“Colonel of the Fourth Pennsylvania Regiment of Foot.”* At 
the attack on Fort Washington by General Howe, on the 16th of 
November, Cadwalader was entrusted with the lines to the south, 
and gallantly held the British in check with an inferior force, to 
the encouragement, says Irving, of General Washington, who was 
watching the conflict from the opposite side of the Hudson. “It 
gave me great hopes,” the latter wrote to Congress; “the enemy 
was entirely repulsed.” The successful landing, however, of some 
Highlanders and other troops to the rear of Cadwalader’s lines, in 
spite of brave opposition by a detachment of his men promptly 
ordered to the spot, compelled the retirement of the Colonel to the 
Fort, which was soon afterwards unavoidably surrendered. Cad- 
walader was marched, with the rest of the captives, to New York, 
but, in return for kindness of his father to General Prescott, when 
the latter was a prisoner in Philadelphia, was released without pa- 
role and sent home. Doubting his right thereafter to serve in our 
army, he obtained authority from the Commander-in-Chief to request 
the naming of some British officer of equal rank, with whom he 
might be exchanged, but was prevented from attaining his wish by 
the retaliatory general order, just then issued, prohibiting the re- 
lease of any field officer. Forced to remain inactive, he was unwill- 
ing to retain his commission, and resigned it in January, (1779. 
Cadwalader took a prominent part in the political conflict concern- 
ing the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776. “In 1784 he was 
elected a Deputy to the Continental Congress, and took his seat 
in January, 1785. He served through that and the two succeeding 
Congresses, speaking little but working efficiently. Among other 
committees he was one of the Grand Committee to which was re- 
ferred the report of the Annapolis Commission, recommending the 
calling of the Federal Convention, the result of whose deliberations 
is the present Constitution of the United States. Upon the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, Cadwalader was again elected as a Repre- 
sentative from New Jersey, and on the 4th of March, 1789, took 


* His commission is printed in Penna. Archéves, vol. v. p. 53. 
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his seat in the First Congress. He again served in the Third Con- 
gress until March, 1795, when he retired finally from public life.’’* 
After his abandonment of the army he resided on an estate near 
Trenton, probably part of that formerly belonging to his father, 
which he had purchased in March, 1776, and called “ Greenwood,” 
where he dispensed largely the hospitality of the times, and was 
honoured with repeated visits by Washington. Here he died Sep- 
tember 13, 1823, and was bur. in the Friends’ Burying-Ground at 
Trenton. In an obituary notice of him in Poulson’s American 
Daily Advertiser he is spoken of as “one of our most aged and 
respected citizens,” and in 7’he National Gazette of the 18th occurs 
the following tribute to his worth: “In conversation, unaffected 
and instructive, with perfect simplicity of manner and singleness of 
heart, he practiced no artificial endeavours to appear better or 
wiser than he really was: the more intimately he was known, and 
as the chain of moral principles which regulated his conduct became 
more developed, the more consistent and exemplary his character 
appeared. To the good breeding, courtesy, and elegance of the 
gentleman he united the advantages of early education, and the 
acquisitions of an enlarged and cultivated understanding, regulated 
by classical taste, and improved by habits of general reading. Few 
were so happily gifted with the power of pleasing and the disposi- 
tion to be pleased; few have enjoyed in an equal degree the friend- 
ship, respect, and affection of all around them ;-and few have been 
so deeply and sincerely deplored.”f Mrs. Cadwalader d. March 
23, 1848, leaving issue. 

337. Prrer, b. March 2, 1766; d. young. 

338. ArcHIBALD, b. October 11, 1767. He engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits in Philadelphia, and was one of the founders of the Chamber 


* Colonel Lambert Cadwalader, of Trenton, New Jersey. Privately 
printed, Philadelphia, 1878. Other statements in the text are drawn from 
the same source, particularly those which relate to Fort Washington, differ- 
ing from Bancroft’s narrative of that affair. 

+ Portraits of Colonel Cadwalader are in the pcssession of his grandson 
the Hon. John Lambert Cadwalader, of New York City, late Assistant 
Secretary of State, and the family of his great-nephew, the late Hon. John 
Cadwalader, of Philadelphia. An engravine of the former appears in Penna. 
Archives, Second Series, vol. x. 

t Two sons, one of whom d. in childhood, the other being the late Major- 
General Thomas Cadwalader, of Trentdh. Although Colonel Lambert 
Cadwalader did not join the Society of the Cincinnati, his son just men- 
tioned, and his grandson, John Lambert Cadwalader, were both elected 
Honorary Members of the State Society of New Jersey. 
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of Commerce,* being appointed on the first Monthly Committee 
of that Association, for February, 1601. He m. in our city, May 3, 
1792, Elizabeth, daughter of Brigadier-General John Cadwaladert 
by his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Edward Lloyd, of 
Wye House, Talbot County, Maryland,} and niece of Colonel Lam- 
bert Cadwalader, who m. his sister Mary McCall. He became a 
Member of the First Troop of Philadelphia Light Horse May 12, 
1798, resigning his connection with that body June 29, 1808. He 
d. in Philadelphia, April 13, 1843, and was bur. in Christ Church 
Ground.2 He left issue.|} 

339. Grorce, b. May 2, 1769. He engaged in mercantile pursuits, and 
m. in Philadelphia, May 21, 1794, Margaret, daughter of George 
Clymer, of Philadelphia, Signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
Member of the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania of 1776, 
and of that which framed the Federal Constitution, and Represen- 
tative from Pennsylvania in the First Congress of the United 

* The first Vice-President of this society of merchants was Philip Houl- 
brooke Nicklin, who m. Julia, daughter of General William Macpherson and 
his wife Margaret Stout, a descendant of Jéran Kyn already spoken of (240). 
On the formation of the association see Westcott’s History of Philadelphia, 
chap. cceexxviii. 

t The distinguished Revolutionary officer and soldier, characterized by 
Washington as “a man of ability, a good disciplinarian, firm in his princi- 
ples, and of intrepid bravery.” Ie commanded the Pennsylvania troops at 
the battle of Princeton, and took part in the battles of the Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth. After the war he became a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly of Maryland. Accounts of this noted Philadelphian, 
of his father Doctor Thomas Cadwalader, and of his son Major-General 
Thomas Cadwalader, of our city, are contained in Simpson’s Lives of Emi- 
nent Philadelphians. Wis great-grandson John Cadwalader also married 
a descendant of Jéran Kyn. 

t A Member of the Legislature of Maryland in 1739, son of Edward 
Lloyd, a Member of the same Legislature in 1699, 1701, and 1702, grandson 
of Philemon Lloyd, a Member of the same Legislature in 167f and 1674, 
and great-grandson of Edward Lloyd, a Puritan who was compelled to quit 
Virginia on account of his religion, and settled in Maryland about 1650, 
when he was commissioned by Governor Stone Commander of Anne Arundel 
County, and was afterwards for many years a Privy Counsellor of that 
Province. For a genealogical account of his family see Hanson’s Old 
Kent, pp. 28 et seq. 

2 A portrait of Mr. McCall is in the possession of his daughters, the 
Misses McCall, of Philadelphia. 
|| His son, the late distinguished Major-General George Archibald McCall, 


has becn mentioned in a former foot-note. 
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States,* by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Reese Meredith.t He 
joined the First Troop of Philadelphia Light Horse September 10, 
1794, and served with it in quelling the Whiskey Insurrection in 
Western Pennsylvania that year. He d. in Philadelphia, April 
17, 1799, Mrs. McCall dying three days afterwards, aged twenty- 
seven years. They are bur. in Christ Church Ground. They leit 
issue.f 

340. Saver, b. May 4, 1770; bur. in Christ Church Ground November 
§, 1772. 

341. Anne, b. May 12, 1772. She m. in Philadelphia, September 22, 
1796, William Read, son of George Read, Attorney-General of the 
Three Lower Counties on Delaware, Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, Member of the Convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution, and of the first Senate of the United States, and 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Delaware,2 by his wife 


* Son of Christopher Clymer, of Philadelphia, by his wife Deborah, 
daughter of George Fitzwater and his wife Mary, daughter of Abraham 
Hardiman, brother-in-law of Samuel Carpenter, the Provincial Councillor, 
Treasurer, and Assistant-Governor of Pennsylvania, whose nephew Samuel 
Carpenter m. Mary Yeates, great-granddaughter of Jéran Kyn (44). 

+ A native of Leominster, Herefordshire, England, who was educated at 
Oxford, and after the death of his father, John Meredith, emigrated to 
Philadelphia, in February, 1730, and, entering the house of John Carpenter, 
became a prosperous merchant. His grandfather, “ Richard Meredith, of 
Presteigne, Gentleman,” was the representative of the ancient line of 
“ Merediths of Radnorshire,” bearing arms by grant of Queen Elizabeth in 
1572: “argent, a lion rampant, sable, collared and chained, or; crest, a 
demi-lion, rampant, sable, collared and chained, or.” Mrs. Clymer’s mother 
was Martha, daughter of Mr. Meredith’s partner in business, and grand- 
daughter of Samuel Carpenter, just mentioned. Mrs. McCall’s brother, 
Hienry Clymer, married Mary, daughter of Thomas and Anne (McCall) 
Willing (317). 

¢t Their son William Coleman McCall, M.D., U.S. N., married Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Dickinson, by his wife Anne, daughter of Brigadier- 
General Samuel Meredith, first Treasurer of the United States (brother of 
Doctor McCall’s grandmother Elizabeth (Meredith) Clymer), by his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Doctor Thomas Cadwalader, and sister of Mrs. 
McCall’s grandmother Mary Cadwalader and Rebecca Cadwalader, wives of 
her grandfather Major-General Philemon Dickinson, who was himself the 
son of Mary Cadwalader, sister of Doctor Cadwalader, and aunt of General 
John Cadwalader and Colonel Lambert Cadwalader, above spoken of. 

2 Eldest son of John Read, who emigrated from Dublin, Ireland, to Cecil 
County, Maryland, and afterwards settled on the head-waters of the 
Christiana River in New Castle County on Delaware. For the most com- 
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Gertrude, daughter of the Reverend George Ross, of New Castle 
on Delaware,* and half-sister to Ann Catharine Ross, who m. John 
Yeates, son of George and Mary (Donaldson) Yeates (120).f Mr. 
Read was b. October 10,1767. Le engaged in mercantile pursuits 
and d. in Philadelphia, February 25, 1846. Mrs. Read d. here also 
July 17, 1845. ‘They are bur. in Christ Church Ground. They 


left issue. 

342. Perer, b. March 27, 1773. He m.in Philadelphia, April 7, 1801, 
Sarah Stamper, daughter of John Gibson, a native of Virginia, 
who removed to our city, of which he was twice elected Mayor 
(in 1771 and 1772), by his wife Anna Ball, b. in Philadelphia, 
July 24,1773. Like his brothers Archibald, George, and Samuel, 
Peter McCall became a Member of the First Troop of Philadelphia 
Light Horse, but resigned his connection with the body the same 
year (1802). He was a merchant, but, not prospering in business, 
gave up his residence in Philadelphia, and retired to a home in 
the country, where he soon d. from the effects of sun-stroke, May 7, 
1809. His widow, with her family, thereupon removed to Trenton, 
N.J., where they dwelt, except for a short interval of time, until 
the graduation of Mrs. McCall’s youngest son at Princeton College, 
when they returned to Philadelphia. Here Mrs. McCall d. July 
22,1858. Mr. and Mrs. McCall are bur. in Christ Church Ground. 
They left issue. 

343. Marcaret, b. in 1774. She d. unm. January 2, 1860, and was bur. 
ebid. 

344. Samvuer, b. February 27, 1776. In youth he went to Canton and 
South America in quest of fortune, but returned to Philadelphia. 
Ile was elected a Member of the First Troop of Philadelphia Light 
Horse, June 2, 1798, and was one of a detachment of sixteen men 





ordered, in pursuance of instructions from the Department of the 
Navy, of the 26th of July, to act as guard over the crew of the 
French privateer Le Croyable, in transferring them from Philadel- 
phia to Lancaster jail. He resigned his connection with the Troop 
February 20, 1810. He engaged in mercantile pursuits, and d. 
unm. in Philadelphia, January 31, 1842, being bur. in Christ 
Church Ground. 





plete biography of Mr. Read, see, of course, Life and Correspondence of 
George Read, by his grandson William Thompson Read (Philadelphia, 
1870). 

* By his second wife, Catharine van Gezel, of New Castle County. 

+ Sister, also, to George Ross, Signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and Member of the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania of 1776. 

t Son of James Gibson,who emigrated to Virginia from Glasgow, Scotland. 

@ A portrait of Mrs. McCall is in the possession of the family of her 
youngest son, the late Hon. Peter McCall. 
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345. Harriet, b. May 3,1777. She d. unm. June 22, 1847, and is bur. 
tbid. 

346. GertrupE, b. July 23, 1778; bur. zb¢d. November 23, 1778. 

347. Jasper, b. November 5, 1779. Hed. unm. about 1800. 

348. Ricnarp, b. December 9, 1780. He became a merchant, and was 
for a long time Navy Agent for the United States at Gibraltar, 
where he acquired a large fortune. He acted as Aide-de-Camp to 
General Thomas Cadwalader, half-brother of his sister-in-law Eliza- 
beth (Cadwalader) McCall, when in command of the advanced light 
brigade of volunteer troops formed to protect Philadelphia from 
the anticipated attack of the British in 1814. He d. unm. Sep- 
tember 7, 1831, and is bur. in Christ Church Ground. 

349. Catuarine, b. July 29,1782. She d. unm. November 23, 1859, and 
was bur. zbzd. 

350. Wixiiam, b. September 19, 1783. We m. at Easton, Pa., April 18, 
1807, Harriet, daughter of William Sitgreaves, of that place, resided 
for some time in New York, and finally removed to New Orleans, 
La., where he died in 1840, leaving issue. 

351. Rosert, b. September 26,1785. With his sisters Margaret, Harriet, 
and Catharine McCall, he lived in a house at the northwest corner 
of Eleventh and Chestnut streets, in Philadelphia, passing his 
summers with them at a country-seat on the Delaware, above 
Trenton, in New Jersey, where he d. unm. September 20, 1854. 
He was bur. in Christ Church Ground. 

352. Henry, b. September 27, 1788. In youth he made a voyage to Java, 
touching at Havana, Madeira, and the Isle of France, in quest of 
fortune, but, returning to America, ultimately settled in New 
Orleans, La., in time to join, as a private soldier, in the defence 
of that city against the attack of the British under General Paken- 
ham, serving through the rest of that campaign. He afterwards 
became a planter on the Mississippi River, near Donaldsonville, 
La. He m., in 1817, Lize, daughter of Evan Jones, formerly of 
Philadelphia, then a planter in Louisiana, by his wife Marie Verret, 
of that State. Mrs. McCall d. in 1825. Mr. McCall d. in Phila- 
delphia, May 22, 1859, and was bur. in Christ Church Ground, 
They left issue. 


(To be continued.) 
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PENN’S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 
Dip IT TAKE PLACE IN 1682 or 1683? 
BY FREDERICK D. STONE, 


No event in Pennsylvania history possesses more interest 
at the present time than Penn’s treaty with the Indians. The 
far-reaching influence that the policy then adopted had on the 
welfare of the colony; the record of the faithfulness with 
which the promises then made were kept, honorable alike 
both to the red man and to the white; the prominence with 
which it stands out at the end of two centuries, as a prece- 
dent, that justice and humanity are the most important fac- 
tors on which to build a friendship with the natives, show 
it to be a monument, more lasting than any made with hands, 
to the wisdom and benevolence of those who conceived it, 
and one to which every citizen of the commonwealth can 
point with pride. And yet while the traditions connected 
with this event are cherished with affection, while the senti- 
ments and principles to which it owes its origin are preserved 
by the followers of Penn, and are struggling for recognition 
in the administration of Indian affairs of to-day, a skepticism 
has grown up which questions if such an event ever occurred. 
To any one who is acquainted with the carelessness to which 
the archives of this State have been exposed, this is not surpris- 
ing; nor is it remarkable that a mistaken zeal, in endeavor- 
ing to defend The Treaty, should in the absence of documentary 
evidence have claimed for it more than actually took place, 
and sought refuge in theories that cannot be substantiated. 

We believe that to the mistakes thus made every reason- 
able doubt regarding The Treaty owes its origin, and, if we 
banish from our minds all preconceived theories, enough 
evidence will be found to prove that just such a treaty as the 
early traditions point to was held, as well as to show the time 
of its occurrence. 
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The deep interest which Penn took in the welfare of the 
Indians previous to his coming to America is well known. 
The measures which are to be found for the preservation of 
their rights in the paper called “Conditions and Concessions,” 
together with the several letters sent them on different occa- 
sions assuring them of his desire to live in peace with them, 
attest this fact. The first land purchased from them for 
Penn was acquired before he arrived, by Governor Markham, 
on July 15th, 1682. The second purchase was made at a 
treaty held on June 23d, and the third on June 25th and July 
14th, 1688. It is undoubtedly one of these of which Penn 
gives a full account in his letter to the Free Society of Traders, 
dated August 16th of the same year. We believe it to have 
been the former, as the deeds then executed show a greater 
number of chiefs to have been present than at the subsequent 
ones, as well as from a passage in the letter of August 16th, 
of which we shall speak hereafter (see p. 234). After having 
described the purchase of land, Penn writes :— 

“ When the Purchase was agreed, great Promises passed between us, of 
Kindness and good Neighbourhood, and that the Indians and English must 
live in Love as long as the Sun gave Light: Which done, another made a 
Speech to the Indians, in the name of all the Sachamakan, or Kings, first to tell 
them what was done ; next, to charge and command them To love the Chris- 
tians, and particularly live in peace with me, and the People under my Gov- 
ernment : That many Governors had been in the River, but that no Governor 
had come himself to live and stay here before ; and having now such an one 
that had treated them well, they should never do him or his any wrong. At 
every sentence of which they shouted, and said, Amen, in their way.” 

We believe that the treaty thus described is the one which 
has attracted such universal attention, and which it has 
been supposed was held in 1682. Penn’s account of what 
took place accords in spirit with everything which early 


! Penn’s Letter to the Free Society of Traders, London, 1683, p. 7. See, 
also, Proud’s History of Pa., vol. i. pp. 246 to 264. The letter is printed in 
full by Proud, but the reader must not allow himself to be misled by the 


punctuation adopted by Proud. By introducing quotation marks he has in 
some cases implied that Penn followed original documents. The quotation 
marks around the Indian language are not to be found in the London edition 
or in the original draft of the letter. 
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tradition claims marked the characterof The Treaty. Nor 
do we think such statements as speak of The Treaty 
being held soon after Penn arrived, inconsistent with the 
fact that the treaty described took place in June or July 
1683. 

The first person to say that a treaty was held “ as soon as 
Mr. Penn arrived” was Oldmixon, in 1708, and after doing so he 
uses the passage we have quoted from Penn’s letter of Aug. 
16th, which refers to the treaties of 1683. Other early state- 
ments are even more general in their character than that of 
Oldmixon. The time which elapsed between Penn’s arrival in 
Nov. 1682 and the treaties of 1683 is not so great as to pre- 
clude one of them from being that alluded to in these gene- 
ral statements. That such was the case seems to us certain 
when we find that there is no direct evidence that any treaty 
was held between Markham’s treaty of 1682 and June 1683, 
and find positive proof that at one of the treaties of 1683 great 
promises of friendship were made. We are aware, however, 
that a contrary opinion is widely entertained, and that it has 
been frequently stated that The 7'reaty was held in the latter 
part of November, 1682, and that it was a treaty of friend- 
ship only, while others contend that no such treaty was ever 
held. 

Before going more fully into the subject we will en- 
deavor to show how such widely different views became 
possible. Down to the early part of the present century 
no attempt had been made to investigate the subject with 
special care. Tradition and facts which could not be over- 
looked had preserved the information that Penn, soon after 
his arrival, had, at the time he purchased land from the 
Indians, made a treaty of friendship with them which resulted 
in an uninterrupted peace of seventy years. We do not 
hesitate to state that during the 18th and a portion of the 
19th centuries, this was the tradition. West’s picture of The 
Treaty, painted after the middle of the last century, points 
to this; and Clarkson, in his life of Penn published in 1813, 
giving an elaborate account of The Treaty from information 
furnished by West, says that at this meeting Penn paid the 
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Indians for their land and made a treaty of friendship with 
them. We do not wish to be understood as quoting West’s 
picture or Clarkson’s Life of Penn as authorities of value 
except in showing what the general opinion was at the time 
they were produced, the accuracy of neither of them being 
for some time questioned. As it was known that Zhe Treaty 
took place soon after Penn’s arrival, it was but natural that, 
as interest in the event grew, the idea should have suggested 
itself that it occurred in 1682, the year he landed. Proud, 
the historian of Pennsylvania, who wrote in 1797, makes this 
statement, but in connection with it commits so grievous an 
error as to show that on this point his information was far 
from perfect. This statement remained unquestioned until 
the publication of documents which showed that no treaty of 
purchase was held between that by Markham (July 1682), 
before Penn landed, and that of June 1683.! To account for 
this discrepancy it was then suggested that The Treaty was 
one of amity and friendship only, of which no record would 
necessarily exist;? and skepticism, seeing on what slight 
grounds the theory was based, scouted it, rushed to the other 
extreme, and questioned if a treaty specially marked by terms 
of friendship was then held, which thought has since grown 
into a general doubt if such a treaty ever occurred. 

In support of the theory of a treaty of friendship only, 
Messrs. Peter 8. Duponceau and Joshua Francis Fisher pre- 
sented a report to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 
1834, which is printed in Vol. III. Part II. of its Memoirs. 
The paper contains nearly all we now have on the subject. 
Nevertheless, we cannot agree with the conclusions which are 
arrived at, that a treaty of friendship alone was held in the 
latter part of Nov. 1682, and will proceed to examine their 
arguments. 

Messrs. Duponceau and Fisher, after showing that from ex- 
isting documents it was evident a treaty of friendship with the 
Indians was a measure which would,be in unison with Penn’s 


1 The Indian deeds were, we believe, first printed in Smith’s Laws in 1810. 
2 This idea seems to have been first promulgated by Gordon in his His- 
tory of Pennsylvania in 1829. See Hist. of Pa. 602-604. 
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feelings, and that it was undoubtedly his intention to hold one 
as soon as he should come to America, examine his letter to 
the Free Society of Traders. The passage in it which 
reads— 

“T have had occasion to be in council with them upon treaties for land 
and to adjust the terms of trade,” 
is construed to mean that treaties for land were held at 
one time, and for the adjustment of terms of trade at another, 
the plural use of the word treaty showing that more than 
one meeting had taken place. The treaty which Penn de- 
scribes in this letter is not considered by them, as it was one 
of purchase, and the emphatic language which we have quoted 
on page 218, speaking of the promises of friendship which 
were then made, is dismissed as having “ been a kind of pro- 
tocol used on similar occasions, as may be found in many of 
the modern treaties in Europe as well as in this country.” 

Now there is not the least doubt that prior to the date of 
this letter (Aug. 16, 1683), Penn had had more than one 
meeting with the Indians. The Indian deeds show that his 
first purchase was made on June 28d and his second on June 
25th and July 14, 1683. Penn, in a letter to Henry Savelle 
written on 30th of July, says, “I have made two purchases of ” 
the Indians. There is nothing in his letter to the Free So- 
ciety of Traders to show that the business conducted at either 
of these treaties was confined solely to purchase or amity, and 
there is a positive statement that at one at least both subjects 
were considered. There is nothing in Penn’s language to show 
that the pledges of friendship made were of the character of 
a protocol. The promises were positive and definite, and were 
accepted by the Indians at the time. 

The next writer whom Messrs. Duponceau and Fisher call to 
their support is Oldmixon, the author of the British Empire in 
America, a work in two volumes published in London in 1708. 
Oldmixon received a portion of his information from Penn, 
whom he knew personally. He says:— 

“As soon as Mr. Penn arrived he entered upon Treaties with the Indian 
Kings to buy land.” 
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He then gives an extended extract from Penn’s letter to 
the Free Society of Traders describing the Indians and how 
the treaties were held, including the extract from the letter 
we have already quoted in reference to the pledges of friend- 
ship, all of which took place in 1683, Further on, Old- 
mixon says :— 

“Mr. Pen stay’d in Pensylvania two years, and would not then have re- 
mov'd to England had not the Persecution against the Dissenters rag’d so 
violently, that he could not think of enjoying Peace in America while his 
Brethren in England were so cruelly dealt with in Europe. He knew he 
had an Interest in the Court of England and was willing to employ it for 
the Safety, Ease, and Welfare of Lis Friends; so having made a League of 
Amity with 19 JIndian Nations, between them and all the Anglish in 
America having established good Laws, and seen his capital so well inhabi- 
ted that there were near 300 Houses, and 2500 Souls in it, besides 20 other 
Townships, he return’d to England.”" 


From this it is argued that a contemporary of Penn says 
that he at one time held treaties for purchase with the In- 
dians and at another made a league of amity with them. 
Now we think, in the first place, that, if this had been so, 
Oldmixon would not have passed the latter treaty by with a 
bare allusion to it,and have given so much space to the one of 
purchase, nor would Penn have failed to inform him of the 
remarkable character of the treaty which it is claimed 
had been held. In the passage in which Oldmixon says that 
Penn made a league of amity with the Indians, he makes no 
less than two mistakes. He says that Penn returned to Eng- 
land on account of the persecution of the Dissenters, whereas 
he returned to prosecute his suit against Lord Baltimore. 
Again, he says that the League of Amity with the Indians 
was with them and all the English in America. Now, cer- 
tainly Penn had no authority to make any treaty with the 
Indians touching their conduct towards the English outside 
of Pennsylvania. 

In the passage in which he speaks of the treaties of pur- 
chase he says they were made as soon as Penn arrived, while 
we know that they were not made until June and July 1683. 


' Vol. i. p. 171. 
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Now, is it, let us ask, safe to put a strict interpretation on 
the language of a writer whose statements are as loose as we 
have shown Oldmixon’s to be, and to pick out one which is at 
least questionable, to support a special case? If it is thought 
that he is so exact a writer, then the order in which events 
are mentioned (when not dated) should be taken as the 
chronological order of their occurrence, and this would make 
the treaty of 1683 come before the supposed one of 1682. But 
as we read Oldmixon we believe the latter passage to bea 
mere general recapitulation of what had gone before. 

The next writer whom Messrs. Duponceau and Fisher con- 
sider is Proud the historian. In the first volume of his work 
(p. 211) he prints a letter of William Penn dated Chester 
12mo. 1682, which date according to new style would be Feb- 
ruary 12th 1683. Proud then writes :— 

“The Proprietary, being now returned from Maryland to Coaquannock, 
the place so called by the Indians, where Philadelphia now stands, began to 
purchase land of the Natives ; whom he treated with great justice and sincere 
kindness, in all his dealings and communications with them; ever giving 
them full satisfaction for all their lands &c., and the best advice for their 
real happiness; of which their future conduct showed they were very sensi- 
ble; and the country afterwards reaped the benefit of it. 

It was at this time, (1682), when he first entered personally into that last- 
ing friendship with the Indians, which ever afterwards continued between 
them.” 

From this language Messrs. Duponceau and Fisher under- 
stood Proud to mean that soon after February, 1683, Penn 
began to purchase land of the Indians, and that in 1682 he 
first entered personally into a lasting friendship with them. 
But Penn returned from Maryland in December, 1682, and it 
is perfectly clear that Proud’s intention was to state that 
his intercourse with the Indians was then begun, and not 
at the time the letter was dated; the date 1682, given in 
brackets, fixing the time for all that is mentioned on the 
subject. The letter of February, 1683, has nothing to do 
with the Indians. It is interpolated in the midst of events 
which happened in 1682, as is shown by the marginal refer- 
ences. Messrs. Duponceau and Fisher appear to have fallen 
into an error by supposing that Proud had brought his nar- 
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rative of events down to the date of the letter in that part of 
his history in which it appears, but such is not the case, as an 
examination of his work will show. The entire chapter in 
which the letter is given treats of the year 1682. Proud’s 
statement, however, on this subject is greatly at fault which- 
ever way he is read, as Penn personally made no purchase 
of land of the Indians until June 23d, 1683. 

We have now carefully examined all the evidence which 
Messrs. Duponceau and Fisher give to prove that a treaty of 
friendship only was held prior to and unconnected with 
those for the purchase of land. We have endeavored to 
show on what unsatisfactory grounds these claims are ad- 
vanced. Of our success the reader must judge. There is 
nothing else in the report bearing upon the subject. The 
detailed statement of Clarkson is dismissed, as it deserves to 
be, as wanting in authority. The passages quoted from 
various Indian Conferences show only that soon after Penn 
arrived he made a treaty with the Indians. There is 
nothing in any of them which fixes the date, and we believe 
the allusions to be quite as applicable to the treaty of 1683 
as to the supposed treaty of the previous year. 

The language used at these Conferences, however, together 
with the description of a treaty given in Penn’s letter to the 
Free Society of Traders, is a conclusive answer to all doubts 
that have been raised as to whether a treaty, marked by spe- 
cial terms of friendship, was ever held. 

In 1701 William Penn met the Susquehanna Indians to 
obtain from them a confirmation of the purchase of land 
made for him by Governor Dongan of New York. The pre- 
liminary article of the agreement with them reads :— 

“ That as hitherto there hath always been a good understanding & Neigh- 
bourhood between the sd. Wm. Penn & his Lts. since his first arrival in the 
said Province, and the Several Nations of Indians inhabiting in and about 


the same, So there shall be forever hereafter a firm and lasting peace Con- 
tinued”! &c. &. 


‘ 
In the same year Penn, in answer to complaints made 
against his proceedings in Pennsylvania, wrote :— 


! Col. Records, vol. ii. p. 15. 
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“My profit by the Indians was never sixpence ; but my known perpetual 
bounties to them have cost me many hundreds of pounds, if not some thou- 


sands, first and last.’”! 


In August 1706, when Governor Evans met the Indians, 
James Logan, Secretary of the Council, said that in the Oc- 
tober previous he had delivered a message to the Indians at 
Conestoga, and had said:— 


“ That Governour W. Penn, since first he came into this Countrey, with all 
those under him, had always inviolably maintain’d a perfect Friendship with 
all the natives of this Country, that he found possess’d of it at his first 
arrival. 

That when he was last in the Country he visited those of that place, 
[Conestoga] and his son upon his arrival did the same, in order to cultivate 


the ancient friendship between ym.’ 


In July 1712 the Provincial Council met the Indians, and 
the Indian speaker said :— 


“That the Proprietor Govr. Penn, had at his first coming amongst them 
made an agreement with them that they should always Live as friends & 
Brothers, and be as one Body, one heart one mind and as one Eye & Ear; 
that what the one saw the other should see, and what the one heard the other 
should hear, and that there should be nothing but Love & friendship between 


them & us forever.’ 


In June 1715 Governor Gookin in a speech to the Indians 
said :— 

“ He was glad to see them retain so strong a sense of that firm Peace, that 
was settled between Willm. Penn, the founder & Chief Govr. of this Courtrey 
at his first Coming into it, in behalf of himself, and all his People with them 
& all theirs ; that they were sensible we had always preserved it unviolated 
on our side & were glad we had reason to say they had done the same on 
theirs.’’ 


Sasoonan a chief in reply said :— 


“To prevent any misunderstanding, they now come to renew the former 
bond of friendship that William Penn had, at his first coming, made a clear 
and open road all the way to the Indians (by this meaning a friendly commu- 
nication) that they desired the same might be kept open & that all obstruc- 
tions should be removed, of weh. on their side they will take care.” 


97 


' Penn Logan Correspondence, vol. i. p. 27. 

2 Col. Records, vol. ii. p. 244. 

3 Ibid. 553. 4 Ibid. 599. 
Vou. v1.—15 
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In September 1715 Soteyote an Indian Chief told the 
Council :— 


“That they were very well pleased to find that the Indians who were here 
in summer, had shown themselves so mindful of former treaties & agree- 
ments that were made with Willm. Penn, at his first arrival; that their old 
men were generally gone off the stage & they a younger Generation were 
come into their place ; that they on their parts should ever desire to live in 
the same Peace &*friendship with us that their fathers had done.’”! 


In July 1720 James Logan met the Indians at Conestoga. 
Their speaker told them :— 


“That when Governor Penn first held Councils with them, he promised them 
so much Love and Friendship that he would not call them Brothers, because 
Brothers might differ, nor Children, because these might offend and require 
Correction, but he would reckon them as one Body, one Blood, one Heart, and 
one Head; That they always remembered this, and should on their parts 
act accordingly; that few of the old men who were at those councils were 
living.’”? 


In reply Logan said the chain.of friendship between the 
followers of Penn and the Indians had “ been made near 
forty years agoe,’$ and Logan’s connection with Indian affairs 
was then of twenty years’ standing. 

The same year Governor Keith wrote to the Five Nations:— 


“When Governour Penn first settled this Country, he made it his Chief 
Care to cultivate a strict Alliance and Friendship with all the Indians, and 
condescended so far as to purchase his Lands from them, but when he came 
to treat with the Indians settled upon the River Sasquehannah, finding that 
they accounted themselves a Branch of the Mingoes or Five Nations, he pre- 
vailed with Colonel Dongan, then Governour of New York, to treat with 
those Nations in his behalf . . . . which Colonel Dongan did accord- 
ingly. 

Upon Governour Penn’s last arrival here, about twenty years agoe, he held 
a Treaty with the Mingoes or Conestogoe Indians settled on Sasquehannah, 
and their Chiefs, did then not only acknowledge the Sale of those Lands 
made to Colonel Dongan as above, but as much as in them lay did also re- 
new and confirm the same to Governour Penn.’ 


On the 14th of March 1721-2 James Logan and Colonel John 
¥rench met the Indians at Conestoga. Logan then said:— 


' Col. Records, vol. iii. p. 607. 2 Thid. 93. 
8 Tbid. 95. 4 Tbid. 101. 
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“William Penn, our and your Father, when he first settled this country 
with English Subjects, made a firm League of Friendship and Brotherhood 
with all the Indians then in these parts and agreed that both you and his 
People should be all as one Flesh and Blood.”! 


On the same occasion a message was sent to the “ Senne- 
kaes,” beginning :— 

“ William Penn made a firm Peace and League with the Indians in these 
parts near forty years ago which league has often been repeated and never 
broken.” 

Early in April 1722 Gov. Keith met the Indians at Cones- 
toga. On that occasion the Chief Captain Civility said :— 

“That when the Proprietor William Penn came into this country Forty 
Years ago he got some Persons at New York to purchase the Lands on the 
Susquehannah from the Five Nations who pretended a Right to them, 
having conquered the people formerly settled there ; und that when William 


Penn came from New York he sent for them to hold a Council with him at 
Philadelphia.” 


An account of the treaty was then given and Civility 
showed Governor Keith a “ parchment” which William Penn 
had given them on that occasion, “which contained Articles 
and Agreements made between the Proprietary and them 
and confirmed the sale of lands made by the Five Nations 
to the Proprietary.’* 

In May 1728 Governor Gordon held a conference with the 
Indians, and in addressing them used language similar to that 
of Logan and Keith, and in addition said :— 

“Your Leagues with your Father William Penn & with his Governours 
are in Writing on Record that our Children & our Childrens Children may 
have them in everlasting Remembrance. And we know that you preserve the 
memory of those things amongst you by telling them to your Children, & 
they again to the next Generation, so that they remain stamp’d on your 


Minds never to be forgot. The Chief Heads or Strongest Links of this 
Chain I find are these nine.’ 





' Col. Records, vol. iii. p. 149. 
* The account of what transpired at this meeting will be found in Enquiry 
into the Canse of the Alienation of the Delaware and Shawanese Indians. 
London, 1760, pp. 8 and 9. A blank is left on the record of the Provincial 
Council where the minute should be given ; see Col. Records, vol. iii. p. 161. 
4 Col. Records, vol. iii. p. 310. 
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And he read an agreement of which we will speak here- 
after. 

Many other expressions such as we have given are to be 
found in the records of the Indian conferences, and all point 
to the undeniable fact, that the long friendship which existed 
between the Indians and English in Pennsylvania had its 
origin in promises which were made soon after Penn arrived. 
It has been argued that these expressions may refer to the 
treaty of 1701. This treaty seems to have been a very formal 
affair, and certainly it was a most important one. We do not 
doubt that tradition has in some measure confounded what 
was done at it with the earlier treaty which Penn’s letter of 
August 16th, 1683, tells us had been held. But the prelimi- 
nary articles of the treaty of 1701 speak of the friendship 
which had existed since Penn’s first arrival, and the language 
of Logan, Civility, and Keith, used between 1720 and 1722, 
that Penn had made a league of amity with the Indians about 
forty years before, together with the reiterated statement of 
others that it was made soon after he first arrived, is too strong 
to be disregarded. Were it not for the fact that we have the 
best reason for believing that Penn did not meet the Indians 
until 1683, we would accept the statement made at these con- 
ferences as conclusive evidence that a treaty of friendship was 
held in 1682. Captain Civility’s assertion that the treaty was 
held forty years before 1722 is certainly remarkable, but it 
will be noticed that his language couples it with a purchase 
of land, while no land was bought by Penn personally until 
1683, and the Susquehanna land of which Civility spoke was 
not acquired until 1701. We are inclined to think that Cap- 
tain Civility’s information regarding the time which had 
elapsed was gathered from the more guarded language of 
Logan, used on a previous occasion, that it was “ near forty 
years ago,” rather than from any authority in his own pos- 
session. Forty years seems to have been a favorite length ot 
time with the Indians in speaking of their dealings with Penn. 
The Chief of the Five Nations told Governor Gordon that— 

“ Governour Penn when he first came into this Province, took all the 
Indians of it by the hand, he embraced them as his Friends & Brethren & 
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made a firm League of Friendship with them; he bound it as with a Chain 
that was never to be broken; he took none of their lands without purchasing 
and paying for them, & knowing the Five Nations claimed the Lands on the 
Sasquehannah he engaged Colonel Dongan, Governor of New York, abou 
forty years since to purchase their right in his behalf, which Colonel Don- 
gan did.”! 

This speech was made in 1727, but the agreement between 
Penn and Dongan was made in 1683. 

Some may argue from these repeated utterances that 
“Penn’s Treaty” or the “ League of Amity” was a myth, 
having its origin in promises of friendship made on various 
occasions and referred to at succeeding meetings until the idea 
was developed that they sprang from some agreement entered 
into between the English and the Indians at their first meet- 
ing; that this belief was strengthened by the faithfulness 
with which these pledges were performed until at last an 
Ideal Treaty became surrounded 

“With all that fancy adds and fiction lends.” 


To this it can be answered that such promises must have 
had a beginning, and that when we find in Penn’s letter to 
the Free Society of Traders a description of a treaty, which 
we have every reason to believe was the first he held with the 
Indians, that pledges of friendship were then exchanged and 
kept with a faithfulness which was unprecedented, enough has 
been preserved to warrant all the honor that has been done 
the event. It is true that he did not then purchase the 
whole of his province from the natives as has been repre- 
sented. It was the first of a succession of purchases which 
as long as they were prosecuted in the same spirit preserved 
the peace of the colony. That this policy should not have 
attracted universal attention while in its incipient state is not 
surprising. Nothing is more difficult than to trace the origin 
of truly great events, and we have as much regarding the 
beginning of Penn’s intercourse with the Indians as it is rea- 
sonable to suppose would have been preserved. That the 
“League of Amity” should have played amore important part 
in Indian Affairs after the treaty of 1701, is in perfect keeping 


1 Col. Records, vol. iii. p. 273. 
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with the nature of things. The principles on which that 
treaty was made were those which had inspired Penn’s deal- 
ings with the Indians from the first, and, as each succeeding 
year showed the wisdom of the policy, it was but natural that 
it should have been spoken of with reverence and affection. 

It is generally supposed that no record was preserved of 
what was done at Penn’s first Treaty, that its agreements 
were not reduced to writing. If as we believe The Treaty 
was that held in June, 1683, we certainly have no copy of any 
formal agreements except such as relate to the sale of land. 
We do not think, however, that it is quite safe to presume 
that: a document giving the rules that should regulate the 
intercourse between Penn’s settlers and the Indians was never 
executed or that the Indians never received a copy of it. The 
heads of a treaty of amity which Gov. Gordon read to the 
Indians in 1723, have been supposed to be those agreed upon 
at Penn’s first treaty, but we think there can be no doubt that 
they were drawn from the treaty of 1701. Gordon said on 
that occasion that all information regarding treaties was 
handed down orally by the Indians from one generation to 
another, and this custom is confirmed by Indian testimony. 
Nevertheless, in 1720 Captain Civility asked in behalf of the 
Ganawese, who had but lately come into the Province :— 

“That they have no writing to show their League of Friendship as the 
others have and therefore desire they may be favored with one,”! 
which shows that the custom was not uniform. 

The 13th article of the paper known as “Conditions and 
Concessions,” which was signed in England, provides with 
other things that :— 

“. . , Ifany Indian shall abuse, in Word or Deed, any planter of this 
province, that he shall not be his own Judge upon the Indian, but he shall 
make his complaint to the Governor of the province, or his Lieutenant or 
Deputy, or some inferior magistrate near him, who shall, to the utmost of his 
power, take care with the king of the said Indian, that all reasonable Satis- 
faction be made to the said injured planter.”? 

‘ 

The minutes of the Provincial Council of 16th of Novem- 

ber, 1685, read :— 


«x 


1 Col. Records, vol. iii. p. 94. 8 Ibid. vol. i. p. 2 
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“The Complaint of ye friends, Inhabitants of Concord amd Hertford 
against the Indians, for ye Rapine and Destructions of their hoggs was 
Read :— 

Ordered that ye Respective Indian Kings be sent for to ye Councill with 
all speed, to answer their Complaint.”! 

The minutes of the same body for 13th of May, 1686, read :— 

“The Request of Jno. Smith and Henry Painter, Inhabitants of South- 
ampton Township, was Read, Requesting this board to heare their Com- 
plaint agt ye Indians who had Killed severall of their Swine. 

This Councill Called them in, and Ordered them to give their Complaint in 
Writing to ye Secretary, & mention ye names of ye Indians yt they knew, or 
did Imagine did ye fact, and then ye Councill would take all possible Care 
to Redress them by Law; and further, Ordered yt ye Respective Kings 
might be sent to by some proper Messenger to make satisfaction.”* 

There is nothing to show when the 18th article of this 
paper was agreed to by the Indians, but its provisions were 
certainly in usage as late as 1686. 

The 14th article provides — 

“That all differences between the Planters and the natives shall also be 
ended by Twelve men, that is, by Six planters and Six natives.” 

Penn in his letter to the Free Society of Traders, after 
mentioning the promises of friendship that were made at 
the treaty, writes :— 

“ We have agreed, that, in all differences between us, six of each side shall 
end the matter.’ 

It is, therefore, alrnost certain that the 14th article of “ Con- 
ditions and Concessions” was agreed upon at the Treaty of 
1683, and, in the absence of any proof to the contrary, it is 
fair to suppose that the 13th was agreed upon at the same 
time. It is hardly possible to think that a code of this char- 
acter should not have been recorded, and it is a fact that in 
1685 Penn wrote of the Indians :— 

“Tf any of them break our Laws, they submit to be punished by them; 


and this they have tyed themselves by an obligation under their hands.” 


' Col. Records, vol. i. p. 162. 2 Ibid. 180. 

3 Ibid. 28. 

‘ Penn’s Letter to Free Society, p. 7, London Ed. 1683. Proud’s Hist. 
of Pa., vol. i. p- 259. 

5 Further Account of Pennsylvania. London, 1685. 
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This may have referred to the agreement made with the In- 
dians in 1684, that Rum should be sold to them if they would 
be content to be punished as the English were.!’ But in either 
ease the language points to a written compact with the In- 
dians of which we have no copy. 

If there is not enough information on this point to form 
a satisfactory opinion, it certainly is not safe to say that 
Penn’s first covenant was not reduced to writing or that the 
Indians had no copy of it.? 

Having shown what excellent reasons there are for believ- 
ing that the friendship between Penn and the Indiaus rested 
on promises made soon after his arrival, and how little there 
is to show that they were exchanged at a meeting held for 
the especial purpose in 1682, or that they were not recorded, 
and copies furnished the Indians, we will submit our reasons 
for thinking that this long and honorable relationship had 
its origin at that treaty which is described in Penn’s letter 
to the Free Society of Traders. 

In the first place, the letter pictures just such a treaty as 
agrees with the early tradition regarding it—a treaty of pur- 
chase at which promises of friendship were made. 

2d. These promises accord in spirit with what we know it 
wats the intention of Penn to do as soon as he should come to 
America. The thirteenth and fourteenth articles of “ Con- 
ditions and Concessions” appear to have been accepted by the 


' See Col. Records, vol. i. p. 105. 

2 In 1686 the Indians committed some depredations on the property of 
Nicholas Scull, and the Provincial Council appointed (see Col. Records, vol. 
i. p. 187) “Capt. Tho. Holmes, with ye assistance of Capt. Lace Cock, 
Zach. Whitpaine, and such others as Capt. Thomas Holmes shall approuve 
off, forthwith to make Diligent Enquirie into ye truth hereof, and if it 
Credibly appears that such Indians were Guilty as Reported, They be Re- 
quired to make Speedy satisfaction. Wee Referring ye mannor and methods 
of treating ye Indians Concerned wth ye people they belong to, ye Conduct 
and Discression of ye sd Capt. Holme, wth ye Concurrance and approbation 
of the nominated persons.” The meaning of this passage is not perfectly 
clear, and it is possible that Capt. Holme and his coadjutors were appointed 
in accordance with the provisions of the 14th Article of “Conditions and 
Concessions.” 
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Indians at that conference, and to have made it a treaty of 
importance in every sense of the word. 

3d. We have no less than five of Penn’s letters, written 
between the time of his arrival and March, 1683, treating of 
the settlement of his province, or extracts from them pro- 
fessing to give all of importance which they contain. The 
only allusion we find to the Indians is in Ford’s “ Vindica- 
tion of William Penn,” which contains the abstracts of two 
letters, the one from Chester, dated November Ist, the other 
from West River, Maryland, dated December 16th, 1682. The 
passage is from the former, and reads :— 

“The Indians they saw; the men are strong and Tall, the Women Comely 
as some Gipsies are in England, the children very pretty; they all wear 
some clothes and some of them wear Broggs.”! 

No mention is made in the latter of the treaty, which is 
said to have been held in November, 1682. Had such an 
event taken place, it is hardly likely that Penn, in giving a 
detailed account of what he had done, would have failed to 
mention it, or that the person who made the extracts from 
his letters should have overlooked it, and published the pas- 
sage in the earlier letter. 

4th. The first meeting between Penn and the Indians of 
which we have any record, took place in May, 16837 and 
from what we know of it there is good reason to believe that 


no very cordial relationship then existed between them. At 
this time they either failed to understand his wish or refused 
to comply with it, and before the matter could be arranged 
Penn was obliged to go to New Castle to meet Lord Balti- 
more. When he met them in the summer following, he says 
that their speaker— 


“First prayed me, to excuse them, that they had not complied with me, 
the last time, he feared there might be some fault in the Interpreter, being 
neither Indian nor English; besides, it was the Indian custom to delibe- 
rate, and take up much time, in council, before they resolve; and that, if 

' See p. 180. 

2 See Penn’s letter to Lords of Plantations, Proud, vol. i. p. 271. “I 
was then [May] in treaty with the kings of the natives for land.” 
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the young people, and owners of the land had been as ready as he, I had not 
met with so much delay.” 

Now certainly if any “ League of Friendship” had then ex- 
isted, the delay would not have occurred. 

5th. No sooner had the treaties of 1683 been held, than 
his letters are full of his impressions of, and dealings with, 
the Indians. 

On July 24th Penn wrote to Lord Keeper North :— 


“T have also bought lands of the natives, treated them largely, and set- 
tled a firm and advantageous correspondency with them; who are a care- 
less, merry people, and yet in property strict with us, though as kind as 
among themselves; in counsel so deliberate, in speech short, grave, and elo- 
quent, young and old in their several class, that I have never seen in Ku- 
rope anything more wise, cautious, and dexterous; ’tis as admirable to me 
as it may look incredible on that side of the water.’ 

Four days afterwards he wrote to the Earl of Sunder- 
land :— 

“For the people ; they are Savage to us, in their Persons, & furniture ; 
all yt is rude; but they have great shape, strength, agility; & in Councel 
(for they (tho in a kind of Community among themselves) observe property 
& Governm') grave, speak seldom, inter spaces of silence, short, elegant, 
fervent, the old sitt in a halfmoon upon the Ground, the middle aged in a 
like figure at a little’ distance behind them, & the young fry in the same 
manner behind them. None speak but the aged, they having Consulted the 
rest before; thus in selling me their land they order’d themselves; I must 
say, y' their obscurity consider’d, wanting tradition, example, & instruc- 
tion, they are an extraordinary people, had not the Dutch, Sweeds, 
and English learn’d them drunkenness (in w™ condition, they kill or burn 
oue another) they had been very tractable, but Rum is so dear to them, 
y' for 6 penny worth of Rum, one may buy y* fur from them, y* five shillings, 
in any other Commodity shall not purchase. Yet many of the old men, & 
some of y® young people will not touch w such spirits; & Because in those 
fitts they mischeif both themselves & our folks too, I have forbid to sell 


them any.” 





! Penn’s Letter to the Free Society, London, 1683, p. 7. See, also, 
Proud, vol. i. pp. 257-8. This passage immediately precedes the description 
of the treaty at which it is said land was purchased and promises of friend- 
ship were made. It shows that the treaty sp described was the first at which 
Penn personally purchased land of the Indians, and the deeds of this pur- 
chase show it to have been made on June 23, 1683. 

2 Memoirs of Hist. Soc. of Pa., vol. i. p. 412 (2d ed.) p. 440. 

3 Ibid., vol. ii. p. 246. 
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Two days afterwards he wrote to Henry Savelle :— 


“The Natives are proper & shapely, very swift, their language lofty. They 
speak little, but fervently & with Elegancy, I have never seen more natura!] 
sagacity, considering them w® out ye help I was going to say ye spoyle of 
tradition. The worst is that they are ye wors for ye Christians who have 
propagated their views and yeilded them tradition for ye wors & not for ye 
better things, they believe a Diety & Immortality without ye help of Meta- 
phisicks & some of them admirably sober, though ye Dutch & Sweed and 
English have by Brandy and Rum almost Debaucht y™ all and when Drnnk 
ye most wretched of spectacles, often burning & sometimes murdering one 
another, at which times ye Christians are not without danger as well as fear. 
Tho’ for gain they will run the hazard both of yt and ye Law, they make 
their worshipp to consist of two parts, sacrifices w® they offer of their first 
fruits with marvelous fervency and labour of body sweating as if in a bath, 
the other is their Canticoes as they call them w is performed by round 
Dances, sometimes words, then songs, then shouts two being in ye midle y* 
begin and direct ye chorus this they performe with equal fervency but 
great appearances of joy. 

In this I admire them, nobody shall want wt another has, yett they have 
propriety, but freely communicable, they want or care for little no Bills of 
Exchange, nor Bills of Lading, no Chancery suits nor Exchequer Acc' have 
they to perplex themselves with, they are soon satisfyed and their pleasure 
feeds them, I mean hunting & fishing I have made two purchases, and have 
had two presents of land from them.”! 


His letter to the Free Society of Traders is dated the 16th 
of the following month. The draft of it in an imperfect state, 
is in the Historical Society, and the interlineations and correc- 
tions show that considerable time was given to its prepara- 
tion. Our space will not allow us to make a more extended 
extract from it than we have already done. His idea of the 
origin of the Indians is given in it, together with an account 
of their manners and customs, and, as we have said, a descrip- 
tion of a treaty he had held with them, at which land was 
purchased and promises of friendship were made. The society 
to which it was addressed had purchased 20,000 acres of land 
from Penn, and was formed for the encouragement of emigra- 
tion. The fullest account we have of the province is found 
in this letter. It might properly be called a report of what 
Penn personally found his country to be, and of all that he 


1 Pa. Archives, vol. i. p. 69. 
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had done up to the time it was written. It has been argued 
that, as we have but few of Penn’s letters written imme- 
diately after his arrival in America, possibly the one de- 
scribing the treaty, which tradition says he held as soon as 
he came here, is lost. With the letter to the Free Society 
before us such a supposition is untenable. The letter tells all 


that was done of importance from the 24th of October 1682, 
and the only treaties it mentions are those of June and July 
1683. From a society whose object it was to populate his 
colony Penn surely would not have kept back the information 
that he had formed a friendly alliance with the Indians at a 
treaty held for the especial purpose. 

On the evidence we have given we will rest our case. 

There is certainly sufficient reason for believing that Penn 
formed a treaty with the Indians of which friendship was 
a part soon after he arrived. There is nothing of a contem- 
poraneous nature to show that he met them in council until 
May, 1683, and almost conclusive proof that up to that time 
his intercourse with them was of a limited character. There 
is nothing to show that the business conducted at any early 
treaty was confined to cultivation of friendly relations and 
intercourse. The language used at the Indian Conferences be- 
tween 1700 and 1728 does not, it is true, always speak of the 
“ League of Amity” in connection with the purchase of land, 
neither does it inform us of the business that was transacted 
at the various meetings at which the League was renewed,— 
the omission in the one case being no more remarkable than 
it is in the others. Treaties certainly were held in June and 
July, 1683. Few there are, we believe, who will not agree 
with us that the language of Penn’s letters written imme- 
diately after these events, is that of a man who had just re- 
ceived his first impressions of the Indians through a personal 
intercourse with them. The interest which Penn took in 
their welfare is manifest in every line he wrote at this time, 
and it is impossible to suppose that he would have remained 
silent so long had he met them at an earlier period. The 
importance of the agreement he had made with them was 
evident to his mind, and the hopes he built upon it are shown 
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in his self-satisfied language to Lord Keeper North, “I have 
also bought lands of the natives, treated them largely, and 
settled a firm and advantageous correspondency with them.” 
That he should have delayed doing so for ten months after 
his arrival is not inexplicable. Tis time was at first fully 
taken up with the organization of his government, and in 
the journeys which he found it necessary to make to New 
York and Maryland. The division of his territory into 
counties and townships also occupied his mind, and it is 
doubtful if he had sufficient leisure for business with the 
Indians until the season was too far advanced. 

When, therefore, we find from Indian Deeds that in June 
and July, 1683, Penn made two purchases of land from them ; 
when in his letter to Henry Savelle, dated July 30th, he limits 
his purchases from the Indians up to that time to two in 
number, and on the 16th of the following month gives to the 
Free Society of Traders along account of the Indians, de- 
scribes a treaty he had held with them for the acquirement 
of land, and says that after ‘‘ the purchase was agreed great 
promises passed between us of kindness and good neighbor- 
hood, and that the Indians and English must live in love as 
long as the sun gave light;” when we find that at this 
treaty one of the measures he had proposed in England for 
the regulation of the intercourse between the settlers and the 
Indians was agreed upon ; when his letters to his friends show 
how much he valued what had been done, and how full his 
mind was of the subject,—is it not obvious that it was at this 
time the foundation of his friendship with the Indians was 
laid, that it was from this treaty that the Indians dated 
their League of Friendship? 

The question naturally arises, At what place was this treaty 
held? and on this point it must be confessed the evidence is 
not convincing. A tradition which existed prior to the mid- 
dle of the last century claims that it was held beneath the 
celebrated Elm which stood at Shackamaxon. This story 
has been so long told as to leave little doubt that that was the 
site of some important event in Indian history, and the only 
question which suggests itself is, could the first treaty have 
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been confounded with any other that was held on that spot? 
The fact that the latter part of the winter 1682-3 William 
Penn lived in the Fairman Mansion which stood near the 
Elm tree; that the description of the treaty, in his letter to 
the Earl of Sunderland, shows that it was held in the 
open air; that the Indian tradition related by Heckewelder 
is that when Penn met them he did so under a grove of 
shady trees; together with the statement of Benjamin Lay, 
who came to America in 1731, that the Elm was pointed out 
to him as marking the spot where Penn’s treaty was held,'— 
would go to show that the weight of evidence, slight as it is, is 
in favor of the tradition. There is nothing that can be brought 
against it but the charge that it is a tradition, and upon the 
whole we think that there is as much reason to believe that 
Penn’s Treaty was held at Shackamaxon as that the Pil- 
grims first set foot on Plymouth Rock. 

There are some who may feel that to thus connect the 
Treaty with a purchase of land and reduce its provisions to 
writing, is taking from its dignity and importance. But it 
must be remembered that it was the result of what was then 
done which excited the admiration of the world. The ac 
quirement of land was but a part of the transaction. It was 
the principles of justice which were then laid down that bore 
such magnificent fruit ; and we cannot but think that, if the 
records of this event are found to be preserved in the authen- 
tic sources we have drawn upon, it is far better than to allow 
them to rest on tradition and argument. 


1 See Memoir on the Locality of the Great Treaty between William Penn 
and the Indian Natives in 1682. By Roberts Vaux, Memoirs of Historical 
Society of Pa., vol. i. p. 79 (2d ed.) p. 87. 
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July 6,1736. Palmer, 
Dec. 8, 1736. “ 
June 17, 1745 ae 
Sept. 26, 1745 ed 
May 3, 1747 “ 
May 6, 1747 . 
Feb. 8, 1747-8 “ 
Mar. 21, 1748-9 « 
May 15, 1749. “ 
June 2, 1749. “ 
Mar. 10, 1755. “ 
Mar. 17, 1756. * 
April 5, 1756. - 
Sept. 24,1756. « 
Nov. 22, 1756. “ 
Nov. 13, 1748. Pamley, 
Dec. 5,1727. Pansack, 
Dec. 15,1726. Panton, 
Dee. 23, 1735. ” 
July 26,1745. Pare, 
Nov. 27,1743. Pargat, 
May 19,1714. Parham, 
July 4, 1722. ed 
Dee. 20, 1723. “ 
Feb. 5,1730-1. “ 
Jan. 4,1735-6. “ 
Nov. 29,1714. Park, 
Aug. 1,1714. Parke, 
July 6,1717. Parker, 
Sept. 9, 1723. “ 
Sept. 20, 1731 “ 
Nov. 16, 1735. “ 
Nov. 30, 1738. “6 
Dec. 10, 1788. “ 





Joseph, son of Jonathan. 
William. Wyatt’s Servant. 
Thomasine, wife of Capt. An- 

thony. 
Letthea, wife of John. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel. 
Jane, dau. of Samuel. 
Anthony. 
John. [Anthony, Junior. 
Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
Hon’ble Capt. Anthony, Presi- 

dent of ye Council. 
Samuel, son of Samuel. 

wife of William. 
William. 
son of John. 

Samuel. 
Elizabeth. 
Mr. Daniel. 
Elizabeth. 
John 
Thomas. 
George Frederick. 
Margaret, dau. of Thomas and 
Joseph. {Susannah. 
Thomas. 
William. 
Hannah, wife of John. 
John. 
Anne, dau. of John and Eliza- 
Moses. [ beth. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Richard. 
Robert, son of Richard. 
Anne, dau. of Richard. 
Rebecea, dau. of Richard. 
Elizabeth, wife of Richard. 
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June 28, 1744. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
June 11, 1742. 
Dec. 7, 1749. 
Jan. 
Aug. 25, 1733. 
April 16, 1735. 
Aug. 24, 1740. 
April 14, 1741. 
Mar. 2, 1759. 
Mar. 13, 1759. 
Dee. 11, 1726. 
Aug. 16, 1745. 
Oct. 19, 1746. 
Dee. 27, 1759. 
Dee. ‘2 1709. 
Aug. 8, 1758. 
Aug. 22, 1753. 
Nov. 9, 1754. 
July 1742. 
July 1716. 
Aug. 1745. 
Oct. 1716. 
June 28, 1732. 
June 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

July 

Dee. 
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Nov. 18, 1756. 
April 29, 1 
July 
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Peart, 


Richard. 
Mary, wife of Richard. 
Celia, dau. of Capt. 
Elias, son of William. 
Foster. 
John, son of David. 
John, son of David. 
Rowland, son of David. 
Margaret, dau. of David. 
David. 
John. 
Coleman. 
Henry. 
George. 
Susannah, dau. of William. 
son of John. 
Jane. 
wife of Peter. 
Anne, dau. of Joseph. 
Samuel, son of John. 
Martha. 
William. (Sarah. 
Sarah, dau. of Charles and 
Foster, son of the widow. 
Thomas, son of William and 
Elizabeth. [ Katharine. 
Thomas, son of Alexander. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Alexander. 
Thomas. {tleman. 
William, of Barbadoes, Gen- 
James, son of Marmaduke. 
Mary, wife of Noah. 
Martha, dau. of John. 
Nicholas. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
Benjamin. 
Thomas. 
Philadelphia, dau. of Naomi. 
James. 
Anne, dau. of John. 
son of John. 
——.— son of John. 
Mary. 
William, son of William. 
Mary, wife of William. 
Rachel, dau. of Benjamin. 
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Benjamin. 

William, son of Benjamin. 

Mary, dau. of James and 
Catherine. 

Isabella, wife of Alexander. 

Jane, dau. of William. 

Margaret. 

Rebecea, dau. of John. 

Elizabeth, wife of Captain. 

John. 

Margaret. 

William. 

Mary. 

Timothy, son of Timothy. 

Joseph. 

Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew, son of Thomas. 

Mary, dau. of Thomas. 

William, son of Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew, son of Thomas. 

John, son of Thomas. 

William, son of Thomas. 

Benjamin, son of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Bartholomew. 

James. 

Sarah, dau. of William. 

William. 

William, son of William. 

Stephen, of Boston. 

Samuel. 

Charles,son of John and Mary. 

Catharine, wife of John. 

Mary. Widow. 

Thomas. 

Christopher. 

Rebecca. Strangers’ Ground. 

John. 

Rachel, dau. of Phaebe. 

Anne, dau. of Mary, alias 
Kelly. 

Richard, son of William. 

Mary, dau. of William. 

Thomas, son of William. 

Mary, wife of John. 

Sarah. 
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Eleanor, 
Mary. 
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George. 

John. 

Thomas. 
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John. 

Francis. 
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John. 

Elizabeth, wife of Philip. 
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Charles. 
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Richard. 
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Mary. 
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John. 
Anne. 
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Matthias, son of Matthew. 
Rachel, dau. of Caleb. 


dau. of William. 
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Caleb. 
Mary, dau. of Richard. 
Mary, dau. of Joseph. 
Anne, dau. of Joseph. 
Matthias. 
William. 
Henrietta, dau. of William. 
William, son of George. 
John, son of George. 
Richard, son of John, 
Eleanor. 
George. 
Sarah. 
Moses, son of Jane. 
John. 
John, son of John. 
son of William. 
son of William. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Mary. 
dau. of Thomas. 
William, son of William. 
John, son of William. 
Letitia, dau. of Thomas. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Esther. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 
Sarah, dau. of William. 
Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Sarah, dau. of Magdalen, alias 
Thomas. [ Low. 
William. 
Esther, wife of Nathaniel. 
Hester, dau. of John. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
John. 
Brian Wilkinson. 


_6§. Posthlethwaite, Anne, wife of John. 
-8. Postlethwait, 


John. 

Jobn, son of Lawrence. 
Coates’ Ground. 

Sarah, wife of Levy. 

Sarah. 

Anne, wife of Thomas. 

William, son of William. 
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William, son of William. 
William. 

James. 

Jane. 

ilenry. 

Matthew. 

Deborah, dau. of Henry. 
Charles. 

Margaret, dau. of William. 
Margaret, dau. of William. 
Hannah, wite of William. 


William. 

Martha, dau. of Martha. 
Jeremiah. 

Margaret, dau. of John and 
John, { Ruth. 


Edward. 

Eleanor, wife of David. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Edward. 
Anne, dau. of John. 

John. 

Timothy, son of John. 
Capt. John. 

John. Poor. 

Rebecea. Widow. 

Mary, dau. of John. 
Thomas. 

William. [ Jones. 
Mary, dau.-in-law of John 
Rachel, dau. of John. 
Anne, wife of Benjamin. 
Jenkin, son of John. 

John. 

Catharine. 

Elizabeth, wife of John. 
Jonathan. 

—— son of William. 
Jacob. 

John. 

John. 

Mary, wife of Jonathan. 
Sarah, dau. of Ann. 

Mary, wife of James. 
Eleanor, dau. of William. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


LETTERS, ETC., FROM THE Papers oF GOVERNOR WILLIAM PLUMER, AND OF 
WituraM Puiumer, Jr. 


Peter Livius To GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN. 


The attempt which the following letter shows was made to induce General 
Sullivan to quit the service of Congress proves how early that course was 
suggested which ended with the fall of Arnold. In Arnold’s case we know 
that Lord George Germane approved of Clinton’s part in the plot, if he 
did not instigate it. In September, 1779, he wrote to Clinton: “ Next to the 
destruction of Washington’s army, the gaining over officers of influence and 
reputation among the troops would be the spediest means of subduing the 
rebellion, and restoring the tranquility of America. Your commission 
authorizes you to avail yourself of such opportunities, and there can be no 
doubt that the expense will be cheerfully submitted to.” The author of 
this letter was Peter Livius, a former resident of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and at one time a member of the Council under the Royal Govern- 
ment. He was an active man in Political affairs in the Province prior to 
the Revolution, and was appointed Chief Justice. Sabin writes, that as 
this appointment was likely to produce discord, “he was transferred to a 
more lucrative office in the Province of Quebec.” He was Chief-Justice 
of Canada from 1777 to 1780, when he went to England, of which country 
he was a native, having been born at Bedford in 1727. He received an 
honorary degree from Harvard College in 1767. He died in England in 
1795. We do not know under what authority he acted in writing to Sulli- 
van, nor are we aware that he had any to do so, as the word of a man who 
could write such a letter can have but little weight. It is more than 
possible that he had formed Sullivan’s acquaintance while in New 
Hampshire, but he could not have known him or he would not have ap- 

roached him in the way he did. The paper in the Plumer collection is a 
copy of the original.—Kp.] 

Sir, 

I have long desired to write my mind to you, on a matter of the very 
greatest importance to you; but the unhappy situation of things has ren- 
dered all intercourse very difficult & has prevented me. I now find a man 
is to be sent for a very different purpose to you, by him I shall contrive to 
get this letter to you, a person having undertaken to put it in the place of 
that which was designed to be carried to you. You know me very well, & 
are acquainted with many circumstances of my life, & have seen me in very 
trying situations that might perhaps have been some excuse, yet I am sure 
you never knew me guilty of any ungentlemanly action. I remind you of 
this that you may safely trust what I say to you, as coming from a person 
who has never trifled with any man. You know better than I do the situa- 
tion of your Congress, & the confusion there is among you, & the ruin that 
impends: you have felt how unequal the forces of your own people are to 
withstand the power of Great Britain, & for foreign assistance 1 need not 
tell you how precarious & deceitful it must be. France and Spain know 
they cannot embark in your quarrel, without the greatest danger of Great 
Britain turning suddenly against & taking possession of their colonies, with 
80 great a force already collected & in America, besides their fears of raising 
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views of independance in their own colonies, to which they are much dis- 
posed. But why should I enlarge on this subject, I am sure you know the 
futility of all hopes of effectual foreign assistance, & that these hopes have 
been thrown out only to keep up the spirits of the deluded common people, you 
therefore will not suffer yourself to be deluded by them; the most you can 
expect from foreiguers is, that they will help at the expence of your country- 
men’s blood, & happiness, to keep up a dispute that will ruin you, & distress 
Great Britain. It is not the interest of France & Spain that America 
should be independant; but if it were possible you could entertain any 
thoughts that the hopes of effectual foreign assistance were well grounded, 
you cannot but know that such assistance must now arrive too late; the last 
campaign was almost consumed before the English army could get collected 
& in a position to act in America; but now the campaign is just opening, 
the whole army in the greatest health & spirits, plentifally provided with 
everything, most earnest in the cause I do assure you, well acquainted with 
the country, & placed so as to act briskly with the greatest efficacy ; a few 
months will therefore probably decide the contest ; you must either fight or 
fly ; & in either case, ruin seems inevitable. You was the first man in active 
rebellion, & drew with you the province you live in; what hope, what expec- 
tation can you have? You will be one of the first sacrifices to the resent- 
ment & justice of government, your family will be ruined, & you must 
die with ignominy; or if you should be so happy as to escape, you will drag 
along.a tedious life of poverty, misery, and continnal apprehension in a for- 
eign land. Now, Sullivan, I have a method to propose to you, if you have 
resolution & courage, that will save you & your family & estate from this 
imminent destruction; it is in plain English to tread back the steps you 
have already taken, & to do some real essential service to your king & coun- 
try, in assisting to re-establish public tranquility and lawful government. 
You know I will not deceive you. Every one who will exert himself for 
government will be rewarded, & I do assure you firmly upon my Honor that 
I am empowered to engage particularly with you, that it shall be the case 
with you, if you will sincerely endeavour to deserve your pardon. It is not 
desired of you to declare yourself immediately, nor indeed to declare your- 
self at all, until you can dispose matters so as to bring the province with 
you, in order to which you should as much as possible, under different pre- 
tences, contrive to send every man out of the province from whom you ap- 
prehend difficulty, & to keep at home all those who are friendly to govern- 
ment or desirous of peace, in the mean while endeavour to give me all the 
material intelligence you can collect (& you can get the best) or if you find 
it more convenient you can convey it to General Burgoyne, & by your using 
my name he will know whom it comes from without your mentioning your 
own name, & as soon as you find you can do it with efficacy & success, declare 
yourself, & you will find assistance you very little expect in restoring the 
province to lawful government. If you do not chose to undertake this an- 
other will, & if you continue obstinate on the ground youjare now on, you 
may depend upon it you will find it suddenly fail, & burst under you like 
the springing of a mine. What I recommend to you is not only prudent, 
safe, & necessary, it is right, it is honorable. That you early embarked it 
the cause of rebellion is true, perhaps you mistook the popular delusion for 
the cause of your country (as many others did who have returned to their 
duty) & you engaged in it warmly, but when you found your error, you 
earnestly returned, you saved the province you had engaged for from devas- 
tation and ruin, & you rendered most essential services to your king and 
country, for which I engage my word to you, you will receive pardon, you 
will secure your estate, & you will be further amply rewarded. Your past 
conduct has been unworthy, your return will be praise-worthy. What is 
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all this expence of human life for? these deluges of human blood? very 
probably only to set afloat some lawless despotic tyrant in the room of your 
lawful king. I conceive you must be surrounded with embarrassments ; you 
may perhaps find difficulty in getting a letter to me; possibly the fellow 
who carries this to you may be fit to be trusted ; he thinks indeed he carries 
you a very different letter from this, & I suppose will be frightened a good 
deal when he finds the change that has been put upon him, & that I am in 
possession of the letter he was intended to carry—yet I have understood he 
has a family here, & will I suppose wish to return, & knows well enough it 
is in my power to procure him pardon and reward, & I imagine he thinks 
(as I trust most people do) that I am never forgetful of a man who does any 
thing to oblige me, you will consider how far you may trust him, how far it 
is prudent to do it, & you can sound him, & see whether he wishes to return, 
& whether he is likely to answer the purpose, & if you think proper you 
may engage to him, that I will protect him, & reward him if he brings me 
safely a letter from you. I could say a great deal more on this subject, but 
I must close my letter lest it should be too late. Be sincere and steady, & 
give me an occasion to show myself. 


Your sincere friend, 
Montreal, 2d June, 1777. x eHEH EH * * * HHH HE 


This letter was taken out of a canteen with a false bottom, by General 
Schuyler, at Fort Edward, this 16th day of June, in the presence of us the 
subscribers. 

3ENJAMIN Hicks, Capt., 
Henry B. Livincston, Aide Camp to Major, 
GENERAL SCHUYLER, 
Joun W. Wenpe tt, Capt., 
Joun LansinG, Jun’, Sec’y 
to Major-General Schuyler. 

I certify upon honor that this letter was taken out of a canteen, which I 
delivered to General Schuyler, which canteen I received from Col. Van 
Dyck, who separated part of the wire from the false bottom, to see whether 
it was the canteen I was sent for, & who after taking out this letter & letting 
out some rum returned it into the canteen without breaking the seals. 

June 16, 1777. Bar. J. V. WaLKensurau, Lieut. 


There is an endorsement on the back of the manuscript from which this is 
copied, in the handwriting of General Sullivan, * From Mr. Livius to Gen‘, 
Sullivan.” 


Tue Feprrat Party 1n 1816. 


[The following is a copy of a printed Circular, the address alone being in 
manuscript. The note at the end is in the handwriting of William Plumer, 


Jr. 

Richard Stockton, Esq., Confidential. 

Sir. Philadelphia, August 21st, 1816. 

The Federalists of this city & of the adjoining districts, believing that a 
more frequent & regular interchange of sentiments with our political 
bretheren in different parts of the Union, would be likely to induce a unity 
of design & action, & thereby produce results highly beneficial to our 
Country, have with a view to these objects delegated us as a Committee of 
Correspondence, & empowered us to act in their behalf. 

We enter upon our duty sensible of its importance, & with a persuasion 
that if it shall comport with the views of our friends in the other States, & 
meet with their hearty cooperation, much good will result from it. 
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Having no knowledge of any delegated body acting on behalf of the 
Federalists of your State, we have taken the liberty of addressing a few of 
our friends individually for the purpose of endeavoring to bring about the 
object of our appointment. 

The Presidential election being an object of primary importance, & in- 
clining ourselves to the opinion that it would be proper to support Federal 
Candidates, we are desirous of ascertaining the sentiments of our brethren 
upon the subject, & therefore respectfully solicit an answer to the following 
queries. 

Will it be expedient for the Federalists to set up candidates for the 
Presidency & Vice Presidency at the ensuing election? 

In case this should be deemed inexpedient would it be advisable for the 
Federalists to throw their weight into the adverse scale should an opposition 
to Monroe & Tompkins arise in the democratic party? 

The lateness of the period, & the result of the late elections in New 
Hampshire & New York, would seem to forbid a hope that we could succeed 
in any candidates of our own, yet the policy of pursuing a steady course, & 
always holding up to the view of our fellow-citizens suitable characters for 
the various elective offices, & supporting them with the whole strength of 
our party is a question upon which a difference of opinion has existed. 

While on the one hand it has been alledged that an unavailing effort to 
carry our candidates exposes our weakness and induces many to desert to 
the opposite ranks, it is asserted on the other, that a total listlessness & 
vant of action is a tacit acknowledgement of weakness & is calculated to 
produce a serious defection among those who will be active on one side or the 
other. 

If we take a view of the conduct [of ] our political opponents we shall see 
that however they may be defeated & discomfited at one election, it ouly 
seems to stimulate them to new exertions, & their persevering efforts have 
too generally been eventually crowned with success. 

The objects of our appointment being of a permanent character, it is 
believed that if the Federalists of each State, or of some considerable dis- 
tricts thereof, would constitute a representation (to be renewed at stated 
periods) for the purpose of corresponding with similar bodies in the other 
States it would lead to a simultaneous movement and combined effort which 
would be productive of the happiest result, & it is principally with this view 
that the present correspondence is commenced. 

If you should concur with our view of the subject we hope you will take 
immediate measures for the appointment of a representation of the Federal- 
ists in your State, who may be authorized to hold a correspondence with us 
& other similar bodies who may be appointed in other States. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, with sentiments of respect, 

Your Obt. Sev’ts, 
Winuram Mitnor, Chairman. 
Joun Reap, Sety. 
tICHARD Stockton, Esq., 
Flemington, 
New Jersey. 

The preceding letter was copied from a printed circular, addressed to 
Mr. Stockton, which was sent to me by a gentleman now residing in Vir- 
ginia into whose hands it accidentally fejl. The names of the committee, 
the direction, & the word “ Confidential.” was written in the original ; the 
rest was printed. Stockton is a distinguished Federalist, & was a Member 
of Congress during the war. He received at the last election, the Federal 
votes of Massachusetts for Vice-President—Milnor was also formerly a 
Member of Congress, and has been lately reelected to the House—This 
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document shows an attempt of the Federal party to rally and combine their 
forces, at a period when they are generally considered as having ceased to 
act. It does not appear what answers were received to these circulars, 
But from subsequent events we may conclude that the committees of cor- 
respondence, if organized at all, never produced the desired effect. The 
visit of the President to the Northern States, which took place the next 
year, aided much in the dissolution of the Federal Party, already crumbling 
into atoms, from circumstances not all connected with that event. 
January 10th, 1821. W. Puiumer, Jr. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 


tev. Joun BranpMILLER, THE MoraviaAN Printer.—-On the easternmost 
end of the tract purchased by the Moravians, and called by them the Barony 
of Nazareth, because of the right “to have and to hold Court Baron thereon,” 
they commenced in 1749, the fourth settlement in point of date of their five 
on the Barony, and named it Friedensthal, or Vale of Peace. It was situated 
on Tatamy’s Creek (now called the Bushkill), and on the highway to Hun- 
ter’s Settlement at Martin’s Creek on the Delaware, in Northampton County. 
In April of 1771 it was sold by the Church, and forty-two years ago its de- 
molition was completed, and saving the old well in the barnyard, there is no 
vestige of it left. 

John Brandmiller, born in November of 1704, in Basel, of parents who 
were members of the Reformed Church, was in his fourteenth year indentured 
to his uncle, a printer by trade, with whom he served his apy renticeship. 
In 1739 he united with the Moravians, and in 1741 accompanied their first 
colony to Pennsylvania, where, after a sojourn of six months, he returned to 
Germany. With his wife he returned in 1743, and settled in Bethlehem. 
In 1745 he was ordained a Deacon of the Church, and served successively 
in the ministry at Swatara (Bethel Township, Lebanon Co.), Allemaengel 
(Lynn Township, Lehigh Co.), and Donegal (Donegal Township, Lancaster 
Co.). Occasionally he travelled as an evangelist to the Walloons of New 
Pfaltz and Esopus on the Hudson, and the Germans settled in western Vir- 
ginia. His last appointment was at Friedensthal. Thrice, he relates in his 
autobiography, he narrowly escaped death by drowning in the Rhine—and 
it is a singular coincidence that his lifeless body was found in the mill-race 
at Bethlehem on the morning of August 16, 1777. 

During Brandmiller’s incumbency at Friedensthal, there was printed and 
published between 1760 and 1763 the manual used by the Moravian Church 
during the Holy Passion week, entitled * A Harmony of the Gospels.” con- 
taining the events in the history of the last days cf the Son of Man, and also 
a hymn-book, both translated by the Rev. Bernhard Adam Grubé from the 
German into the Delaware tongue. Mr. Grubé at this date was the mis- 
sionary in charge of the Moravian Indian Mission, called Wechquetank, situ- 
ated on Head’s Creek in Polk Township, Monroe County, and for many 
years served in the Indian missions of his church. In the diary of that 
mission the following facts are recorded by him :— 

1761, Jan'y 18. “ Anton (the Delaware assistant) and I worked at the 
Delaware translation of the ‘ Harmony of the Gospel.’ 
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1762, March 17. “To-day I sent the first sheets of the ‘Harmony’ to 
Bro. Brandmiller, at Friedenthal, to print. 

April 13. “ Bro. Brandmiller sent me proof to-day to read. 

Augustl “ Translated at the ‘ Harmony.’ 

1763, Feb’'y 13. “Anton and I have translated fifty-six chapters for the 
‘ Harmony.’ 

Apri 1 (Good Friday). “ Bro. Brandmiller forwarded me the first proof 
of Essay of a Delaware Hymn Book, &c.” 

David Zeisburger’s translations appeared about a quarter of a century later. 

In 1767 Brandmiller also printed for the use of the American congregations 
the edition of the standard collection of * Scripture Texts,” prepared by the 
heads of the church in Saxony, for all its congregations and missions. The 
printing was done in Roman characters. This octavo of 60 pages is entitled 
* Die Stiiglichen Loosungen der Briider Gemeine fiir das Jahr 1767,” and 
bears the imprint: “Gedruckt bey Bethlehem in der Forks Dellawar by 
Johann Brandmiller, mpceixvu.”” The head-piece on the first page is com- 
posed of heraldic charges and crests peculiar to the armory of the sovereigns 
of Great Britain subsequent to the accession of James I., showing, among 
others, the fleur-de-lys, the crown, the lrish harp, and the rose and the thistle 
of the Tudors. 

The types, and press on which these works were printed, were forwarded 
from London to Bethlehem in the autumn of 1761, and then sent to Friedens- 
thal. Of its subsequent use I am not advised. Joun W. Jonvan. 


Germantown Roap.—Derar Sir: Some time since I promised to give you 
my recollections of Germantown Road. Pardon and excuse my neglect in 
not more promptly attending to it. 

The house or tavern known as the “ Woodman” was situated as stated 
by you in your paper published in the Pennsytvanta Macazine, Vol. V. p. 7. 
The grounds appurtenant to the house were well shaded by fine trees and 
extended through to Sixth Street. The Cohocksink Creek ran through 


the southwest corner of the grounds and was an interesting feature in the 


landscape. ‘The séqn represented a winter scene, with a cottage in the back- 
ground of the picture. The smoke was ascending from the chimney, in the 
foreground a woodman was returning from his daily toil, with one hand 
holding his pipe and his right arm supporting his axe, his dog following his 
footsteps which were left upon the newly fallen snow. ‘The inscription upon 
the sign was as follows :— 
“In freedom’ happy land” 
My task of duty done 
With merth’ light hearted band 
Why not the lonely woodman one.” 


The sign had been evidently copied from some painting, and was much 
admired. 

Mifflin Garden, so called I presume in Varle’s map, was popularly known 
as the ‘ Cottage Garden,” and was a favorite resort. ‘The grounds extended 
to Sixth Street. It was a part of about thirty acres of land belonging to 
the Mifflin estate (Samuel Mifflin) which was laid off in lots of ground by the 
owner, the lots generally about 100 feet front, and extending through to the 
next street, of the same width, as an instance, from Sixth to Seventh Street. 

These lots were taken up and bought*by many of the residents of the 
Northern Liberties. I could give the names of a number of the purchasers 
whom I knew in my boyhood, but deem it unnecessary. The buildings 
thereon erected took the name and were known as “ Cohocksink Village.” 
My impression is, and I feel it to be correct, that a portion of Mifflin’s land 
extended from Germantown Road to Cohocksink Creek. 
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Nicetown.—The late Benjamin Baker, a highly respected and well-known 
resident of the Northern Liberties, and a descendant of the Nice family, in- 
formed me more than thirty years ago, that he, during the bank inflation 
of 1835 and 6, together with his brother George Nice Baker (who many 
years ago represented the County of Philad’a in the State Senate), offered 
for sale some remaining portions of the Nice estate, but the bids then made 
were not so high as the land had sold for somewhere about the year 1800— 
after the yellow fever of 98. About that time Mifflin sold the land referred 
to above. 

By reference to Marshall’s Diary, which I have not by me at present, 
you will find that after the battle of Germantown the properties of other 
families were destroyed by the British besides Norris’s, Nice’s, and Mifflin’s, 
regardiess of their attachment either to the Crown or Congress, so as to pre- 
vent information being communicated toWashington’s Army at White Marsh. 

The etchings of the old buildings along Germantown Road are correct 


and highly interesting. Respectfully yours, 
To 'Townsenp Warn, Esq. Joun F. Bevsterwina. 
August 21, 1831. 


Curist Cavrcn.—In “North Second Street and its Associations” (Vol. 
IV., p. 167), a painting of this church, made in 1811 by William Strickland, 
and now belonging to Mr. Strickland Kneass, is spoken of. It had upon it 
some points of local interest. The mask or effigy of George ILI. appeared 
in its proper place on the front, though it is said to have been removed be- 
fore that time. ‘The houses along Second Street, to the south and to the 
north, are given. The first to the north has a sign bearing “ Stephen Pike, 
Bookseller and Stationer,” and next to it is “ James Lynd, No. 24.” Stephen 
Pike was a Friend, and a sturdy one. His “ Pike’s Arithmetic” was well 
known in the first half of the century. Mr. Strickland, afterwards an archi- 
tect of note, was at that time a scene-painter and a good one, and he there- 
fore made the picture of the church effective. On an upper shelf in Pike’s 
window he depicted among the ordinary wares of a stationer, a backgammon 
board with its accompanying dice-boxes. On invitation Friend Pike went to 
view the new picture, and was filled with admiration of it, until he observed 
those worldly and fleshly implements of a game of chance. Shocked at such an 
exhibition he expressed himself with so much warmth as to excite more than 
a corresponding ire in the artist. The offending implements of pleasure 
were, therefore, not only left upon the window shelf in the picture, but Mr. 
Strickland, determined to “ paint the lily,” with his clever brush depicted 
as standing against a lower pane of glass an enlarged “ playing card” ex- 
hibiting the grotesque figure of the well-known Jack of Hearts. 

TownsEnD Warp. 


Avtnorsutp or Pennsyivanta Pampuiet oF 1764.—“ On Monday last 
sailed from the Port the ship Myrtella, Capt. Caton, for London, in which 
went passenger Mr. Hugh Williamson, late Professor of Mathematics in this 
city. A gentleman who it is thought lately gave a specimen of his abilities 
in the political world, under the character of a Pian Drater.—Pennsyl- 
vania Journal, September 6, 1764. 

In May, 1766, Isaac Hunt, who was graduated in 1762, applied to the 
Trustees of College of Philadelphia for the degree of Master of Arts. He 
was refused as the author of several scurrilous and scandalous pieces. ‘Two 
numbers of “ Exercises in Scurrility Hall” were produced. “They were 

roved by Mr. Armbruster, the printer, who also produced ‘ A Letter from 
rransylvania.’ Hunt acknowledged himself the author of the latter, but 
Claimed that he only made some corrections in the former. C.R 
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Tur Frac or Mines’s Batrarion.—Some time during the Centennial year 
we saw an old white flag, more or less tattered, on which was painted the 
ficure of a rifleman. At the time we were not aware that such was the 
designation of any of the regiments or battalions in the war of the Revoln- 
tion. Recently we came across a scrap of paper which goes to show that 
this flag was evidently one of the “2 Standards” belonging to Col. Miles’s 
Battalion. ‘The following is a copy of the paper :— 


* Colonel Miles, 





To Timothy Berrett, Dr. 
July 3d, 1776. 


To painting 12 Drums with a Rifleman on 12 0 0 
To do. 2 Standards with a Rifleman on 6 0 0 
£18 0 0 


To the Committee of Safety - 
of Pennsy’a 





Sam! Miles, Col 1 
of the Pennsy’a Rifle Reg +. 


Who has possession of the “ Standard” referred to, and what is known 
concerning it? W. H. E. 


Htstortcan Sxetcu oF Green Townsurp, Hamiiton County, Onto. Svo 
pp. 33. Messrs. Robert Clark & Co., of Cincinnati, have published an in- 
teresting pamphlet under the above title. It is an address delivered by C, 

teemelin before the twenty-third annual festival of the Green Township 
Harvest Home Association. It was delivered on August 31, 1832, and in 
an appendix giving a list of three hundred and ninety-five of the earlier 
actual settlers of Green ‘Township. 





Rematns OF A Frencn Orricer Discoverep at Warren, Pa.—Under 
date of September 9th, 1882, Mr. W. H. Copeland writes us that: A few 
days ago in making excavation under a house in Warren which was built 
over 60 years ago, the remains of five bodies were found. The bronze plate, 
of which we inclose a photograph, was found with the bones, a portion of 
cloth was attached to it. It is supposed, that one of the bodies was that of 
a French officer, as there was a quantity of plain brass buttons also found. 
I inclose a mem. giving a few other particulars and suppositions. 

Have you any information which would show what this plate was a token 
of, or by whom it was used ? W. H. Copenanp. 

Mr. Copeland will be glad to receive any information on the subject. 
The photograph can be seen at the Historical Society. 


Tue Portrait or Winitam Penn, which is prefixed to the article on page 
174 of this MaGaztng, is copied from the engraving by John Hall, published 
in London in 1773. Hall says that he followed a drawing by Du Simitiére, 
made at Philadelphia October, 1770, from a bust in alto relievo, done by 
Sylvanus Bevan, “which was said to be a good likeness.” It is most 
probable that Du Simitiére copied the bust, once the property of James 
Logan, and then in the Loganian Library. It was destroyed by fire in 1831. 
The history of the original bust by Bevan is thus given by Franklin ina 
letter to Lord Kames (London, 3d January, 1760): * When old Lord Cob- 
ham was adorning his gardens at Stow with busts of famous men, he made 
inquiry of the family for the picture of William Penn, in order to get a 
bust formed from it, but could find none; that Sylvanus Bevan, an old 
Quaker apothecary, remarkable for the notice he takes of countenances, and 
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a knack he has of cutting in ivory strong likenesses of persons he has once 
seen, hearing of Lord Cobham’s desire, set himself to recollect Penn’s face, 
with which he had been well acquainted ; and cut a little bust of him in 
ivory, which he sent to Lord Cobham, without any letter or notice that it 
was Penn’s. But my Lord, who had personally known Penn, on seeing it, 
immediately cried out, ‘ Whence comes this? It is William Penn himself!’ 
and from this little bust, they say, the large one in the gardens was formed.” 
It has certainly been the authority for most of the portraits of Penn which 
have been produced. Sparks, in his note to Frankliu’s letter, says “it is 
probable that Bevan himself executed several busts; and others have been 
carved in imitation of his model. Lord Le Despenser adorned his grounds 
j at High Wycombe, in England, with a statue of Penn, the head of which 
is a copy of Bevan’s bust. After the death of Lord Le Despenser, that 
statue was purchased by John Penn, and presented to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, and it now stands in front of the hospital buildings.” . 
An original portrait of Penn, at the age of 22, is in the Historical Society. 
The picture in this MaGazine has been reproduced by the photo-engraving 
process. 





Mepicar Inpenture or B. H. Coates—[On page 25 of the preceding 
number of this MaGazine, in the Memoir of Doctor Coates, allusion is 
made to the practice which then obtained of apprenticing the Students of 
Medicine, who served as “internes” of the hospital. The practice, which 
has long since been abandoned, was so characteristic of that day, and so 
unlike the present, that the following draft of the indenture of Dr. Coates, 
probably the only one of its kind in existence, must be regarded as an interest- 
ing medical curiosity. It is kindly furnished by Mr. Wm. G. Malin. 

J. J. Levicx.] 

This Indenture Witnesseth, that Benjamin Hornor Coates of the City 
of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, by and with the advice and 
consent of his Father Samuel Coates, hath put himself and by these pre- 
sents doth voluntarily and of his own free will and accord put himself ap- 
prentice to Samuel W. Fisher, Zaccheus Collins, and Thomas P. Cope, two 
of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, after the manner of an ap- 
prentice, to serve the said Samuel W. Fisher, Zaccheus Collins, and Thomas 
P. Cope. their successors and assigns, from the date of these presents to the 
twenty-fifth day of the eighth month, eighteen hundred and nineteen, which 
will complete the full time of five years from the day upon which he entered 
the Hospital on trial, during all which time, the said Apprentice, his said 
Masters faithfully shall serve, their secrets keep, and their lawfull com- 
mands every way obey. He shall do no damage to his said Masters, nor see 
it done by others, without letting his said Masters have notice thereof. He 
shall not waste the goods of his said Masters, nor lend them unlawfully to 
any: He shall not commit furnication, not contract matrimony during the 
said term: He shall not play at cards, dice, nor any other unlawful game, 
whereby his said masters may have damage: With his own goods or the 
goods of others without licence from his said masters he shall neither buy 
nor sell: He shall not absent himself day nor night from his Masters’ ser- 
vice without their leave, nor haunt Ale houses, taverns, or playhouses, but 
in all things behave himself as a faithfull Apprentice ought to do during the 
said term. 

And the said Benjamin Hornor Coates doth further covenant with the 
said Samuel W. Fisher, Zaccheus Collins, and Thomas P. Cope, and their 
successors as managers of the said Hospital, that if he, the said Benjamin 
Hornor Coates, shall without leave absent himself from the service of his 
said Masters at any time previous to the termination of his apprenticeship, 
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that then and in such case, he. his Executors and Administrators, shall pay 
to the said Samuel W. Fisher, Zaccheus Collins, and Thomas P. Cope, and 
their successors the sum of one hundred pounds for every year he shal! have 
absented himself, untill the expiration of five years, to end the twenty-fifth 
day of the eighth month, eighteen hundred and nineteen, or a proportionate 
sum for any less time he shall so absent himself. 

The said Benjamin Hornor Coates doth further covenant and agree with 
the said Samuel W. Fisher. Zaccheus Collins, and Thomas P. Cope, That 
he will provide himself with a feather bed for his own use, which bed he is to 
leave for the Hospital when he leaves it, and also he covenants to deliver 
up to the said Samuel W. Fisher, Zaccheus Collins, and Thomas P. Cope, 
the Books of the Medical Library, and the Articles of the Museum, in the 
same good order and condition as the same are delivered to him, wear by 
use and accidents by fire only excepted, under the penalty of paying the full 
value of every Book, and every article of the said Library aud Muscum, 
which at the expiration of his apprenticeship may be missing. 

And the said Masters shall use the utmost of their endeavours to teach 
or cause to be taught or instructed the said apprentice in the Trade or 
mistery of an apothecary & Physician, and provide and procure for him 
sufficient meat and drink, room to lodge in, and washing fit for an appren- 
tice, during said term, to be ended the twenty-fifth day of the eighth month, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen. 

And for the due performance of all and singular, the Covenants and agree- 
ments aforesaid, the said Parties bind themselves to each other firmly by 
these presents. 

In Witness whereof, they have interchangeably set their hands and seals 
thereunto. This 


Sealed & delivered in the presence of us 


Queries. 


“THe New Powper Mitis.”—Who was Robert Harris who had charge 
of “'The New Powder Mills” in 1776, and where were these located ? Could 
the person have been Dr. Robert Harris, a surgeon in the Revolution, who 
died of quinsy at the house of John Phillips, innkeeper, sign of the Blue 
Bell, in ‘l'redyffrin township, Chester County, on the 4th of March, 1785 ? 

W. H. E. 


CATHARINE JENNENT.—Information is wanted of Catharine Jennent, widow 
of Reverend William Jennent, of Freehold; N. J. She is thought to have 
died at the house of Rev’d William Schenck while he was pastor of the 
North and Southampton Low Dutch Reformed Church (Rock County) be- 
tween March 3, 1777, and April, 1780. Mrs. Jennent before marriage was 
Miss Catharine Van Burgh, of New York. Her first husband was John 
Noble. Who can furnish information of Mrs. Jennent after her husband's 
death March 8th, 1777, and especially of her death ? Ww. Wm. DB, 


Avctuors WantEep.—I wish to know the authors of the following pam- 
phlets :— 

1. “ Reflections of a few Friends of the Country upon several Circum- 
stantial Points, in a Conference between Sandy, Pady, Simon, and Jona- 
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than, and the Parson, or a Looking-Glass for the Americans.” Philadelphia. 
Printed for the Author, 1776. 

2. “ A Sermon to the Bucks and Hinds of America.” In imitation of a 
Pamphlet entitled “ Sermons to Asses—and another to Doctors of Divinity.” 
Philadelphia. Printed for the Author, 1788. H. G. J. 


Portraits oF QUARTERMASTER-GENERALS oF THE U.S. Army. — The 
Quartermaster-General of the Army would like to learn if portraits can be 
had of the following Quartermaster-Generals appointed from Pennsylvania. 

Lieut. Col. Hodgden in 1791. 

Lieut. Col. James O’Hara in 1792. 

General John Wilkins in 1796, and 1799. 

Informatisn can be sent to the Quartermaster-General’s office, Washington, 
D.C. To the Adjutant-General of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., or to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Lona Buutiers.—Christopher Marshall, in his Diary for May 15, 1780, 
writes: “I went nowhere from home this day, although it’s a very high 
holiday in this place [Lancaster, Pa.], and as it was a most pleasant, agree- 
able, fine day, numbers were diverting themselves abroad, some riding, some 
walking, others playing long bullets, etc.” May 29, 1782, a petition was 
presented by the citizens of Pittsburgh to General William Irvine, as 
follows: “That your honor will please take it into consideration, that 
several of the officers and soldiers of this town have of late made a constant 
practice in playing at long bullets in the street that goes up by the brew- 
aon, and that a number'of children belonging to us, who are dwellers on 
the same street, are in’danger of their lives by the said evil practices, we 
therefore hope (since we have no civil magistrate to apply to) that your 
honor will condescend to put a stop to such practices in the street, by your 


own special orders.” George Dallas Albert, in his History of Westmoreland 
County, Pa., describing Greensburg, says: “The sloping ground south of 
town was called the ‘ Bullet Ground,’ because it was used, and had been 
so used long previously, for the manly exercise of ‘ long bullets.’” 
Can any of the readers ofthe PeynsyLvanta MaGazine describe the game 
of “long bullets ?” Isaac Orala. 
Alleghany, Pa., Sept. 19, 1882. 


Replies. 


Capt. Daxter Moore, or tue Atert (vol. v. p. 397).—I send you the copy 
you have requested of the letter from Capt. John Montresor io Capt. Daniel 
Moore of the schooner Alert, ordering him into the service of Sir Wm. Howe, 
on the Expedition to Philadelphia. Capt. Moore was g. gd. son of John 
Moore, Collector of Philadelphia from about 1702 to 1732. The latter is 
mentioned several times in vol. v. page 141 in the article “ The Courts of 
Pennsylvania in the Seventeenth Century,” particularly on p. 187. Capt. 
Moore was killed July, 1780, in command of the Privateer Lord Rodney, in 
an engagement off the coast of New Jersey, with the Privateer Holkar of 
Philadelphia. 

Germantown, May 26, 1882. EvizaBetu Eviiotr CoLeman. 
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Sir Brunswick, 10% June, 1777. 
You will be pleased as expeditiously as posszble on the recept of this, to set 
sail with the Alert & bring her as high up here as yon can with propriety, 
on account of the Depth of water, I think she may get to the lower Wharf. 
You will be so good as to see that’s she is in the very best order, as she’s to 
receive Sir W™. Howe: I cou’d wish my Barge cou'd be tow’d up with her 
for many Reasons, if so, you'll be pleased to apply to the other Vessels in my 
Department for the best boats Crew. You will inform the Captains of the 
different Eng® vessels, that I beg they wou’d remain where they are until they 
hear further from me Excepting the Fanny who will get close in to Amboy to 


receive our Horses. Shou’d n’t the tide be favorable to ret the Barge or to 


send for it An Express on Horse Backs from the Ferry to Prince’s Bay will 
soon Effect it. Your utmost Dispatch (which I make not the least doubt 
of) will give great pleasure. 
I am Sir Your most obedt & most h” seryt 
Capt. Dan! Moore. Joun Monrtresor, 
Chief Engineer. 


Resecca Rosinson Barctiay (vol. v. p. 97, 0. 1).—It is stated on the 
page mentioned that Rebecca (Robinson) Barclay was the second wife of 
Alex. Barclay, Ksq. It should be Robertson—her first husband was Peter 
Robertson. She was Rebecca Evans, gd. daughter of John Moore, Collector, 
before mentioned. Mrs. Barclay was sister to the mother of Mrs. Andrew 
Hamilton and Rebecca Franks. E. E. C. 


Oricin or Huntinepon (vol. v., 364 and 489).—It is a great error in the 
“ Life of Dr. William Smith” which ascribes a petition from the “ ‘Townships 
of Huntingdon and Tyrone,” dated “ October ye 3d day, 1748,” to the towns 
of Huntingdon and Tyrone on the Juniata river. he first record of the 
locality of Huntingdon is in the Journal of Conrad Weiser, August 18, 1 
where he says he * came within two miles of the Standing Stone.” Col. I 
V., 348. There were then no white people settled in all that region. In 
1750 all intruders west of the Kittochtinny or Blue Mountains were driven 
out, and the lands were only purchased of the Indians July 6, 1754, and only 
confirmed October 23, 1758. Barree township, which embraced all of the 
present Huntingdon county west of Sidelong Hill, and parts of Bedford, 
Blair, and Centre Counties, was erected in October, 1767, and the first assess- 
ment was taken in 1768, a copy of which I have in my poss 
were then only ten residents in all that immense region. It is folly then to 
speak of a long list of petitioners, and of Dr. Smith baptizing numerous 
children on the Juniata at the former period. ‘The place visited by Dr. 
Smith, and from which the petition came, was Huntington, now in Adains 
county where the township is still so named, and not the town of Huntingdon 
which Dr. Smith first laid out in 1767, and which is always spelled with a 
“d,” and which is derived from Lady Haudingdon’s name. A. L. Guss. 
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Dr. Cuartes Nisset (vol. v., p. 202).—In the sketch of Rev. Dr. Charles 
Nisbet, in vol. v., p. 102 of Pennsytvanta MaGazing, I see the name is spelled 
Nesbzt. Should it not be Nzsbet? In his memoirs, by Dr. Sam’! Miller, 
published by Robt. Carter in 1840, 12mo., 357, it is spelled Nzsbet, and the 
vol. contains several letters of Dr. Nisbet with the name spelled in the same 
way, und that is also the spelling given in Allen and Drake’s Biographical 
Dictionaries. 

I thought I would call your attention to this, as the Magazine would be 
authority for the spelling given in it. 

I remain very truly yours, 

West Chester, Pa. J. Smirn Furaey. 


[Our correspondent is correct. The name should have been spelled Nisbet. ] 
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